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Station 

A  choked  and  frenzied  way;  a  seething  mob; 

And,  at  the  outer  rim,  a  face, — pain-drawn. 

Yet  seraphic;  Mary’s,  angelic,  wan, — 

Seeks  out  a  bruised  and  broken  Form.  A  sob; 

One  short  embrace;  then  soldiers  roughly  rob 

Its  length.  She  stumbles  past  the  burning  scorn 
Of  crowded  eyes,  that  she  may  silent  mourn 
With  bursting  lids,  and  broken  heart  athrob. 

And  once  again,  along  the  narrow  street 
The  Figure  staggers  on  to  Calvary. 

Above  the  tossing  crowd,  the  cutting  Cross 
Is  borne  on  shoulders  blistered  by  the  heat 
Of  noonday  sun.  He  pauses  on  one  knee. 

Then  on, — Mankind’s  redemption;  Mary’s  loss. 
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NATIONAL  BLINDNESS 

IT  seems  that  Americans  misunderstand  the  Spaniard 
more  than  they  do  any  other  nation  of  Europe.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  popular  conception  of  the  Spaniard  as 
a  sinister  scoundrel  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  smoking  cigarettes  and 
committing  dark  deeds — a  sort  of  comic  opera  villain  whose 
passion  is  cruelty.  Indeed  we  know  that  it  is  not  always  pleas¬ 
ant  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Not  strange  is  it,  then, 
that  Spaniards,  in  an  equally  absurd  manner  hold  a  false  con¬ 
ception  of  Americans.  These  they  see  as  a  species  of  pluto¬ 
cratic  barbarians  whose  sole  merit  lies  in  dollars,  whose  man¬ 
ners  are  crude,  and  whose  government  is  corrupt  beyond  hope 
of  purgation.  It  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  impression  of  the 
American  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  national  faults.  Likewise, 
the  American  conception  of  the  Spaniard  is  the  magnification 
of  his  vices  at  the  expense  of  his  virtues. 

No  nation  does,  nor  can  claim  to  be  flawless.  The  Spanish 
people,  being  no  exception  to  the  human  rule,  have  their  faults. 
But  Anglo-Saxon  writers  have  generally  either  misjudged  the 
Spaniard  or  been  too  intolerant  of  his  faults.  In  discussing 
the  Spanish  temperament,  they  have  been  too  prone  to  indulge 
in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate  exaggeration,  instead  of 
bringing  out  the  candid  temper  of  true  philosophy.  Censure 
and  ridicule  have  marked  the  Teutonic  attitude  towards  what 
they  please  to  call  Spanish  pride.  And,  indeed,  this  fact  is 
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manifest  in  much  of  the  adventurous  literature  of  England, 
Germany,  and  even  France,  where  the  mistaken  conception  of 
the  Spaniard  as  an  accomplished  braggart  is  given.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Pistol  in  “Henry  IV”  and  in  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor”  has  been  supposed  to  reflect  this  caricature. 

An  analysis  of  Spain’s  undoubted  pride  brings  out  no  vestige 
of  vanity.  Under  the  influence  of  Cervantes,  the  supreme 
Spanish  literateur,  we  discover  the  element  of  discretion.  But 
surely,  most  prominent  is  the  essence  of  chivalrous  valour.  This 
is  so  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  order  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans  was  organized  by  a  Spaniard,  who  possessed  this  quality 
to  a  high  degree.  The  valiant  military  genius  of  another  Span¬ 
iard,  Ignatius  Loyola,  created  and  organized  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  whom  the  soldier  of  Christ  was  raised  from  a  symbol 
to  an  embodied  reality. 

Again,  the  Spaniard  is  accused  of  insincerity  and  also  of 
indolence.  The  elements  of  Spanish  history  have  been  clearly 
defined  and  very  varied  in  their  effect.  Each  era  has  left  its 
indelible  imprint  upon  the  national  character;  so  that  in  the 
Spanish  nation  are  deeply-rooted  alike  their  fine  qualities  and 
their  defects.  The  Spaniard’s  lack  of  sustained  ability  to 
follow  up  a  plan  cannot  be  termed  indolence.  Indeed,  Menen- 
dez  y  Pelayo  regards  this  quality,  combined  with  a  splendid 
initiative,  as  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  genius. 
Again,  who  will  question  the  Spaniard’s  sincerity  in  his  loyalty 
to  his  country,  in  his  devotion  to  his  family,  and  very  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  fidelity  to  his  Church?  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world  is  the  Church  more  faithfully  upheld,  or  religion  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Spain’s  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  faith  has  never  waned;  she  has  seen  no  break  in 
the  spiritual  guardianship  of  the  Church. 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  wonder  why  Spain,  once  the  undis- 
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puted  mistress  of  the  world,  and  a  land  seemingly  possessed 
of  every  blessing  which  nature  can  bestow,  shoull  have  fallen, 
after  many  centuries  of  a  histoiy  unequalled  in  glory,  to  a 
secondary  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  world.  The  Spanish 
are  an  average  people  who  have  suffered  much  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  and  whose  future  may  depend,  in  no  small  degree, 
upon  their  willingness  and  their  ability  to  profit  from  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  past. 

To  the  casual  observer,  Spain  is  a  land  of  ease  and  leisure. 
His  attention  is  quickly  attracted  to  the  cool,  delightful  courts 
which  are  open  to  the  blue  sky  and  to  the  sunlight.  His  admira¬ 
tion  is  fed  by  marble  columns,  Moorish  arches,  playing  foun¬ 
tains,  groups  of  palms,  foliage  plants,  cushioned  divans,  and 
silken  hammocks.  The  pedestrians  he  meets  on  the  streets,  in¬ 
stead  of  hurrying  forward  with  anxious  countenances,  move 
leisurely  along.  Their  brows  do  not  display  the  furrows  of 
business  cares.  True  indeed,  the  art  of  continual  money-mak¬ 
ing  has  not  for  the  Spaniard  that  fatal  attraction  which  it  has 
for  the  American  which  often  makes  the  latter  neglect  the 
things  worth  while  in  life  until  it  is  too  late  to  enjoy  them. 

Critics  have  often  said  that  the  redeeming  feature  of  the 
Spanish  nation  is  the  common  people.  Such  a  verdict  could, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  rendered  about  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Undoubtedly  the  critic  finds  much  to  dislike  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy.  In  contrast  with  the  proud 
and  frigid  grandee,  the  lowly  peasant,  with  his  democratic  air 
and  fascinating  civility,  commands  universal  respect.  The 
Spanish  peasant  is  a  patient  and  cheerful  creature.  His  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy  makes  him  realize  that  in  humble  poverty  lies 
the  true  solution  of  happiness.  The  fact  that  one  has  nothing 
and  wants  nothing  certainly  dispenses  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  worries  of  life. 
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No  comment  on  the  Spanish  people  can  be  complete  without 
due  mention  of  their  great  national  game.  The  Spaniard  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  eccentric  sport  of  bull  fighting  with  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  Americans  display  in  baseball.  The  Corrida  is 
to  Madrid  and  to  Barcelona  what  the  Grand  Prix  is  to  Paris, 
the  Derby  to  London,  and  the  World’s  Series  to  New  York. 

A  fascinating  and  infiaming  sport,  the  bull  fight  presents  a 
spectacle  which  transports  the  stranger  to  the  gladiatorial 
shows  of  Imperial  Rome.  In  it  the  skill  and  daring  of  man  is 
matched  against  the  uncanny  violence  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
beasts.  Human  skill  is  pitted  against  brutal  fury.  Agility, 
daring,  unflinching  courage,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  are 
qualities  profusely  displayed.  Often  this  unnatural  duel  be¬ 
tween  man  and  beast  exacts  a  heavy  toll  of  patient  human 
suflering;  less  frequently  results  in  the  tragic  loss  of  human 
life. 

Like  all  violent  excitements,  the  bull  fight  brings  out  not 
only  what  is  best,  but  also  what  is  worst  in  men’s  characters. 
It  is  tainted  by  a  marked  and  unpardonable  cruelty  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  beasts  that  are  forced  to  participate  in  it.  The  horse, 
bleeding  and  fatally  lacerated,  bears  to  the  end  the  increasing 
burden  of  the  intrepid  rider.  Suffering  excruciating  pain,  this 
noble  animal  struggles  heroically  to  retain  its  failing  strength 
long  enough  to  enable  it  to  play  in  full  the  cruel  role  alloted 
to  him  on  the  bloody  arena.  Likewise  the  bull,  contending 
bravely  and  desperately  against  tremendous  odds,  tortured, 
mortally  wounded,  and  blinded  by  pain  and  blood,  fights  with 
unrelenting  determination  until  it  forfeits  its  life  to  the  super¬ 
ior  skill  of  man.  Cruel  this  sport  undoubtedly  is,  but  appar¬ 
ently  congenial  to  the  love  of  violent  contest  so  inherent  in 
the  Iberian  character.  It  is  a  direct  heritage  from  ancient 
Hispania  Romana  to  the  most  Latin  of  modern  peoples. 
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In  judging  the  Spanish  national  sport,  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
have  not  as  a  rule  taken  into  due  consideration  the  important 
elements  of  temperament,  education,  and  tradition  which  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  survival  of  this  apparently  crude  indul¬ 
gence.  An  incident  is  known  to  the  writer,  of  a  young  Spanish 
officer  who  after  witnessing  a  football  game  in  New  York,  in¬ 
dignantly  declared  that  it  was  a  coarse  and  brutal  sport,  unfit 
for  gentlemen.  It  is  poor  and  illogical  philosophy  for  any  one 
to  judge  of  foreign  customs  by  his  own  habits,  prejudices,  and 
conventional  opinions.  Certainly  the  cruelty  of  the  bull  fight 
has  been  heightened  by  the  biased  perspective  of  foreign 
writers.  What  is  really  a  healthful  devotion  to  a  traditional 
sport  has  been  grossly  misconstrued  for  the  gratification  of  a 
fiendish  love  of  blood-shed. 

Javier  Edward  Molina,  ’26. 


Erin 

Erin, 

Thy  Saint  is  knocking 
At  thy  darkened  door  again, 

He  carries  cross  and  shamrocks 
And  his  eyes  are  filled  with  rain; 

He  has  left  his  throne  in  heaven 
Coming  humbly  to  thy  door, 

See !  he  holds  aloft  the  shamrocks 
As  he  held  them  long  before. 

O  Erin 

Stay  his  weeping 
And  listen  to  his  plea ; 

Before  he  preached  of  Godhead, 
Today  it’s  unity; 

It’s  unity  of  Irishmen, 

For  he  has  seen  above — 

The  flame  that  fires  your  quarreling 
Bursts  forth  from  Freedom’s  Love. 

Francis  L.  Ford_,  ’23. 


ESSAYS  OF  EUPHEUS 


On  Baldness 

OICTURE  Eupheus  recumbent  in  a  barber  chair  about 
to  suffer  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  excess 
hirsute  adornment  from  his  classic  brow.  Looking 
in  the  mirror  opposite,  he  smiles.  He  admires  his  features  and 
the  locks  of  chestnut  hair  that  have  begun  to  cover  his  ear  tops. 
‘‘Hair  cut,  Alfius,^^  he  orders ;  “not  too  close.’’ 

Alfius,  by  royal  appointment,  purveyor  of  bi-monthly  hair 
cuts  to  Eupheus,  pauses  longer  than  is  his  wont  before  apply¬ 
ing  his  instruments  of  torture. 

“Your  hair  is  thinning  out,”  announces  Alfius  in  a  mournful 
tone. 

“Well,  I  think  I’ll  put  aside  my  prejudices,  and  allow  you 
to  apply  some  hair  restorer.” 

“It  won’t  do  any  good.  Your  hair  is  too  far  gone.  The  only 
thing  that  will  save  it  is  having  your  head  shaved  bald  for 
tlie  next  three  months.” 

“Rather  than  submit  to  such  an  indignity.  I’ll  wear  a  wig,” 
answered  Eupheus,  heroically,  and  leaving  the  chair  departed 
abruptly,  his  soul  soured  with  despair. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Eupheus  turned  these  thoughts  over 
in  his  mind,  trying  to  face  the  situation  calmly  like  a  true 
philosopher. 

IVhat  purpose,  thought  Eupheus,  has  Nature,  in  denuding 
a  man  of  his  cranial  thatch?  Is  baldness  a  natural  state?  This 
inquiry  may  seem  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  since  experience 
teaches  that  all  men  have  hair  on  their  heads  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  their  lives.  Yet,  a  close  study  of  the  question  leads  to 
a  very  natural  explanation. 
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Eupheus  holds  this  aesthetic  principle,  that  all  things  in 
their  natural  state  are  beautiful.  Postulating  this,  Eupheus 
tried  to  reconcile  baldness  with  beauty.  Certainly,  there  are 
few  who  hold  that  baldness  enhances  beauty  of  feature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  young  man.  Yet  this  can  be  laid  to  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  unthinking  people  who  have  come  to  consider  hair 
as  essential  to  good  looks  merely  because  the  wonderful  ways 
of  Nature  are  unknown  to  them. 

It  is  an  observed  fact  that  whenever  a  man  begins  to  lose 
the  hair  on  his  head.  Nature  immediately  recompenses  this 
loss  by  causing  a  double  growth  of  hair  on  the  face.  Eupheus 
himseK,  since  the  fatal  announcement  of  Alfius,  has  been 
forced  to  shave  twice  a  day.  Now  there  is  a  discoverable  nexus 
between  the  loss  of  hair  in  one  place  and  the  double  growth 
in  another.  Since  Nature  does  nothing  without  a  purpose, 
then  a  bald  head  and  a  flowing  beard  must  be  the  ideal  of 
man’s  natural  beauty. 

Before  this  explanation  can  be  accepted,  sceptics  may  de¬ 
mand  to  know  why  Nature  gives  man  a  hairy  skull  covering  at 
all  if  baldness  is  her  ultimate  intention.  This  objection  is  not 
as  difficult  as  it  seems.  In  his  primitive  state,  man’s  head  was 
exposed  to  the  elements.  In  order  that  men  might  not  suffer. 
Nature  provided  a  hairy  covering  which  was  to  last  only  until 
man’s  brain  was  sufficiently  developed,  as  warmth  is  essential 
to  any  vital  growth.  The  comparatively  modern  invention  of 
caps,  derbies,  and  other  forms  of  head  gear  relieved  Nature 
of  the  responsibility  of  providing  protection.  It  is  surprising 
that  men,  who  have  observed  that  the  continual  wearing  of  a 
head  piece  hastens  baldness  never  sought  to  discover  the  rea¬ 
son.  If  proof  of  the  first  statement  is  needed,  it  is  another 
pertinent  fact  that  those  parts  of  a  man’s  capital  unprotected 
by  a  hat,  i.  e.,  the  back  and  sides,  are  almost  invariably  covered 
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with  hair,  even  when  the  rest  of  his  head  gleams  in  its  naked¬ 
ness. 

If  what  Eupheus  has  tried  to  demonstrate  is  true,  he  foretells 
that  a  not  far  distant  generation  of  men  will  be  born  with 
embryo  beards  and  no  hair  whatever  on  their  heads.  When 
that  day  arrives,  the  world  will  witness  for  the  first  time, 
true  masculine  beauty. 

There  is  a  theory  concerning  baldness  which  declares  that 
hair  and  brains  in  the  same  head  are  incompatible.  When  he 
first  realized  the  import  of  the  words  of  Alfius,  Eupheus  sought 
consolation  in  this  theory ;  but  lest  he  be  regarded  as  conceited, 
he  willingly  abandons  it.  Besides,  it  is  also  true  that  hair  does 
not  flourish  on  the  surface  of  a  granite  block. 

How  destructive  women  are  to  philosophic  speculation  was 
impressed  upon  Eupheus  the  same  day  he  tried  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  baldness.  While  his  mind  was  still  occupied  with 
the  perplexing  question,  Eupheus  recalled  that  he  had  a  social 
duty  to  perform.  Calling  at  the  home  of  this  young  lady,  who 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  always  saying  the  proper  things  when¬ 
ever  Fortune  frowns  on  her  friends,  Eupheus  divested  himself 
of  his  coat,  gloves,  and  finally,  his  hat. 

Eupheus  hoped  the  young  lady  would  not  observe  that  it  was 
Autumn  for  his  head.  Vain  hope! 

Eupheus !  You’re  getting  bald !” 

Eupheus  blushed  violently,  running  his  hands  through  his 
hail’.  ^‘Really,  now,”  he  started,  ‘‘I’m  not  getting  bald.  This 
condition  is  onl}^  temporary.  You  know  ...” 

“Never  mind,  Eupheus.  They  say  that  for  every  good  deed  a 
man  does,  an  angel  comes  down  and  plucks  one  hair  from  his 
head.  Of  these  hairs  thus  plucked,  the  angels  weave  wings.” 

Straightway,  immediately  and  at  once,  Eupheus  abandoning 
the  theory  of  a  half  an  hour  previous,  embraced  this  beautiful 
thought,  and  now  offers  it  to  the  world  as  the  only  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  baldness. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


•  ,lg 

PaUatrtna 

Oft,  in  the  first  soft  flush  of  waking  dawn, 

The  liquid  treble  of  the  enraptured  bird 
Is  doubly  sweet  because  the  first  one  heard 
Across  the  freshness  of  the  dew-drenched  lawn. 
Chorister  of  God !  True  fashioner  of  song ! 

The  dull,  prosaic  tongue  or  impious  round 
Alone  praised  the  Almighty,  ’til  the  sound 
Of  thy  chords  rolled  the  fretted  nave  along. 

Your  crystal  note,  to  reverent  ears  inclined. 

Has  pierced  the  worse  than  silent  night 
And  carried  down  the  years,  a  light 
Of  beauty  unsurpassed  by  humankind. 

A  contrapuntal  melody  entwined 
Thru’  all  the  music  of  the  Christian  mind. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble^  ’24. 
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URE,  my  Pat  can  smoke  his  pipe  in  any  part  of 
the  house.  IPs  his  house  and  sure  I  don’t  mind 
the  ashes  so  long  as  he’s  happy.” 

^‘That’s  what  I  say.  My  Charlie’s  just  the  same.” 

Mrs.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  O’Brien  had  the  matter  settled  then 
to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Where  did  this  little  conversation  take  place?  In  a  brand 
new  street-car  in  a  fashionable  part  of  a  city  that  once  prided 
itself  that  no  ^Tapist”  lived  within  its  sacred  precincts — 
Boston !  Boston  that  greedily  drank  of  the  vile  lies  told  about 
all  Catholics — that  wallowed  ecstatically  in  the  mire  of  big¬ 
otry  !  Boston  that  applauded  Governor  Leverett  when  he 
frenziedly  cut  the  cross  from  the  flag  with  his  sword  lest  he 
pledge  allegiance  to  anything  Catholic!  Yes,  it  happened  in 
that  Boston,  or  rather  in  that  locality  still  called  Boston. 

Would  not  a  Puritan  struggle  in  his  grave  to  hear  a  tourist 
of  today  ask,  as  he  does,  ^‘Where  is  the  Irish  Cathedral?”  Would 
it  not  anger  him  more  to  hear  a  native’s  explanation  that  there 
is  no  Irish  Cathedral  in  Boston,  but  that  the  inquirer  probably 
means  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  that  proudly  raises  its 
spire  on  Washington  Street  and  presents  before  it  the  likeness 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  America’s  real  discoverer?  What  a 
reminder  to  smug  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  descendants  that  the 
Cross  and  not  the  sword  was  flrst  raised  under  the  American 


sky! 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  events  in  the  period  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  years  since  the  Irish  flrst  appeared  on  the  New 
England  horizon.  Long  before  the  Irish  came  to  the  town  to 
live,  their  generosity  made  them  known.  King  Philip’s  War, 
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in  1675  and  1676,  had  caused  great  hardship  among  the  colon¬ 
ists.  In  1676  ‘^divers  Christians  in  Ireland’’  sent  ^‘to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  persons  in  New  England  by  the  Good  ship  call’d  the 
Katherine,  of  Dublin”  contributions  ^‘for  the  releiffe  of  such 
as  are  Impoverished,  Destressed  and  in  Nessessitie  by  the  late 
Indian  Warr.”  (Cf.  Article  by  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  N.  E.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Keg.  ii  [July,  1848]  p.  245  seq.) 

With  a  touching  feeling  of  gratitude  must  the  early  Boston¬ 
ians  have  been  animated  when,  on  June  17,  1700,  they  passed 
an  act  commanding  Jesuits,  priests,  and  all  other  ecclesiastics 
of  Rome  to  depart  from  the  province  by  September  10,  or  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  A  fine  of  £200  was  imposed  for  harboring 
Catholic  priests,  and  any  person  could  arrest  them  without  a 
warrant  except  when  they  were  shipwrecked  or  in  like  manner 
distressed. 

The  first  Irish  to  have  a  church  in  Boston  were,  if  you  please, 
Irish  Presbyterians !  They  arrived  about  1727  and  secured 
for  use  as  a  church  a  wooden  building,  formerly  a  barn,  on 
Long  Lane,  now  Federal  Street.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  the 
present  Channing  Street,  then  called  Bury  or  Berry  Lane. 
The  later  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  rector  of  the  second  church  on  the  site.  His  statue  is 
now  in  the  Public  Gardens  opposite  the  Arlington  Street  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,  the  newer  church  of  the  society,  where  now  a 
few  carefully-groomed  parishioners  attend  services  on  infre¬ 
quent  Sundays  at  the  '‘fashionable”  hour  of  eleven  o’clock. 

Until  1780  there  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  Catholics, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Irish,  in  all  Boston.  They  were  without 
a  priest,  and  had  no  church  organization.  Once  in  a  while  a 
transient  priest  ministered  to  them.  The  first  Mass  was  said 
by  Abb4  de  la  Poterie,  an  ex-chaplain  of  the  French  navy,  on 
Isov.  2, 1788,  in  a  little  chapel  formerly  used  by  the  Huguenots. 
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This  chapel  stood  on  School  Street,  about  opposite  the  present 
City  Hall.  Two  years  later  this  chapel  was  leased  for  a  few 
yenrs  from  the  owner,  a  Mr.  Perkins.  Father  John  Thayer,  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  ex-Congregationalist  minister,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Boston  by  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  superior  of  the  missions 
in  the  United  States.  Father  Thayer  formed  the  first  regularly 
organized  church  society  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Boston. 

The  Rev.  John  de  Cheverus,  an  exiled  French  priest,  or¬ 
dained  in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1790,  in  the  last  public  ordination 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
arrived  in  Boston,  Oct.  3,  1796.  In  the  year  1808  Boston  was 
made  an  episcopal  see  by  Pope  Pius  VII  and  Dr.  Cheverus 
became  the  first  Bishop,  being  consecrated  by  Bishop  Carroll 
in  Baltimore  on  Nov.  1,  1810.  He  continued  to  serve  and  guide 
his  people  until,  failing  in  health,  he  was  recalled  to  his  native 
country  on  Oct.  1,  1823. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  first  Catholic  Cathedral  in 
New  England  was  built  to  house  the  growing  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion.  The  site  is  now  marked  by  a  small  iron  tablet  on  the 
building  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Devonshire  Streets. 
It  cost  120,000,  and  was  designed  by  the  great  architect, 
Charles  Bulfinch.  Divine  service  was  conducted  in  it  till 
September,  1860.  In  1875  the  new  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 
was  opened.  It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  go  on  from 
this  point  and  trace  the  growth  of  the  various  parishes  that 
now  honeycomb  the  city. 

We  must,  however,  note  briefiy  the  antagonism  shown  by 
Protestants  to  the  growing  Catholic  institutions.  The  Ursu- 
line  Convent  was  first  established  in  a  building  beside  the  old 
cathedral  on  June  16,  1820 — a  school  for  girls,  being  taught  by 
the  nuns.  Six  yeai*s  later  they  were  transferred  to  a  convent 
built  for  them  on  a  hill  since  known  as  Mt.  Benedict,  in 
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Somerville,  then  Charlestown.  In  1834  a  Sister  suffering  from 
mental  derangement,  caused  as  the  physician  said  later  by 
hysteria,  left  the  convent  secretly  on  the  night  of  July  28,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  a  Protestant  neighbor  named  Runey  who 
took  her  at  her  own  request  to  a  Mr.  Cotting’s  in  West  Cam¬ 
bridge.  On  recovering  her  senses,  the  nun  preferred  to  return 
to  the  convent  rather  than  her  own  people,  but  the  Boston 
Truckmen  would  not  believe  she  was  not  kept  in  the  convent 
by  force  against  her  will.  The  nuns,  be  it  remembered,  taught 
chiefly  well-to-do  Protestant  young  ladies.  Perhaps  desirous  of 
‘^saving’^  them  as  well  as  the  Sister,  these  worthies  prepared 
to  attack  the  convent,  even  though  the  selectmen  of  Charles¬ 
town  had  examined  the  whole  convent  from  garret  to  cellar, 
and  talked  with  the  Sister,  and  declared  they  were  perfectly 
satisfled  that  everything  was  correct.  The  same  night  (Aug.  11, 
1834)  a  mob  of  five  or  six  hundred  ruffians  made  a  furious  at¬ 
tack  on  the  convent,  ransacked  and  pillaged  it,  drove  out  the 
terrorized  women,  nuns  and  Protestant  pupils  alike,  and  then 
applied  the  torch.  The  Boston  authorities,  hearing  of  it,  de¬ 
nounced  the  ruffians  and  prepared  against  a  threatened  attack 
on  the  cathedral. 

Col.  Lyman  writes :  “I  used  to  hear  my  father  relate  the 
amusing  device  by  which  he  prevented  an  anti-Catholic  riot 
in  Boston,  after  the  convent  affair.  The  Charlestown  mob  had 
arranged  to  march  in  procession  on  the  day  following  the  fire, 
and  to  pass  through  Boston  with  a  brass  band,  and  bearing 
Catholic  trophies  stolen  from  the  convent.  Per  contra,  the 
Irish  prepared  to  attack  the  procession  when  it  entered  the 
city. 

“My  father  sent  for  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  said :  ‘You 
are  to  play  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  The  militia  are 
under  arms.  They  will  fire.  You  are  a  stout  man  and  will  be 
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surely  shot!’  Immediately  the  bandmaster  went  in  all  haste 
and  told  them  he  would  not  play.  This  defection  damped  their 
ardor.  However,  a  small  number  collected  and  began  to  move 
across  Charlestown  Bridge.  At  the  city  end  my  father  had  sta¬ 
tioned  a  man  on  horseback,  who,  as  the  crowd  drew  near, 
turned  and,  in  an  ostentatious  way,  galloped  furiously  off.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  cry  rose:  ‘He  is  going  for  the  military!’  and  the 
mob  retired  whence  it  came.” 

The  Ursulines  after  residing  for  a  time  on  the  Dearborn 
Estate  in  Koxbury,  at  last  withdrew  from  Boston  about  1836 
and  went  to  Quebec.  Mt.  Benedict  itself  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  clay  and  gravel  being  used  to  fill  up  the  low  lands 
along  the  Mystic  River. 

On  Sunday,  June  11,  1837,  the  Broad-Street  Riot  occurred. 
An  engine  company  returning  from  a  fire  ran  into  an  Irish 
funeral  procession.  At  first  the  Irish  had  the  upper  hand. 
Someone,  however,  sounded  an  alarm  of  fire  on  the  church  bells, 
calling  out  other  fire  companies.  These  were  all  volunteers, 
as  Boston  then  had  no  fire  force  as  it  now  has.  These  firemen, 
too,  were  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Irish.  Before  long  15,000  peo¬ 
ple  were  fighting  furiously.  The  Irish  were  finally  driven  into 
their  houses  where  their  furniture  was  wrecked  and  feather 
and  straw  spread  over  houses  and  streets  alike.  The  Mayor, 
finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  with  the  few 
policemen  he  had,  called  out  a  body  of  militia,  about  800  men, 
and  restored  order.  He  maintained  a  military  patrol  all  night. 
As  a  result  of  this  riot  the  Boston  fire  department  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  paid  force,  well-disciplined;  the  police  de¬ 
partment  also  was  shortly  reorganized.  Today  we  scarcely 
dare  to  think  what  would  remain  if  the  Irish  firemen  and 
policemen  left. 

In  1847  the  Know-Nothings  tried  to  provoke  the  Irish,  then 
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living  largely  around  Fort  Hill,  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but 
the  Catholic  Bishop  and  his  priests  prevailed  on  their  people 
to  remain  indoors  on  the  day  of  the  Know-Nothing  parade  and 
thus  trouble  was  avoided. 

In  the  same  year  Boston  sent  a  contribution  to  aid  the  suf¬ 
ferers  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  who  had  been  left  destitute  by 
the  terrible  famine.  Of  the  |151,007.05  raised  in  ten  States  for 
the  relief  fund,  |52,162.94  was  subscribed  in  Boston.  Seven 
vessels — including  two  United  States  war  vessels,  the  frigate 
Macedonian  and  the  sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  granted  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  purpose — took  the  gifts  to  their  destination.  The 
Jamestown  was  commanded  by  a  Boston  man,  Robert  B. 
Forbes.  The  donors  recalled  the  liberality  of  the  Irish  in  1676. 

The  last  of  the  religious  riots  in  Boston  took  place  in  1853. 
This  was  called  the  “Hannah  Corcoran’^  riot.  The  name  of 
the  girl  concerned  was  really  Mary  Joseph  Corcoran.  Her 
mother  and  she  had  come  from  Ireland  but  shortly  before  and 
were  employed  as  domestics  by  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Charlestown. 
“Hannah’’  began  to  attend  the  First  Baptist  Church  with,  it  is 
said,  the  consent  of  her  mother ;  and  she  was  even  rebaptized  in 
the  form  of  that  sect.  Later  the  mother  decided  to  bring  the 
girl  back  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  so  sent  her  to  Philadelphia. 
Deacon  Carter  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  however,  had  had 
himself  appointed  the  girl’s  guardian  and  under  this  guise  de¬ 
manded  her  return.  Some  malicious  person  circulated  the 
story  that  the  girl  was  being  forcibly  detained  at  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown,  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  P. 
F.  Lyndon.  The  Baptist  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Caldicott, 
prayed  and  preached  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arouse  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Hand-bills  were  distributed  inviting 
all  “friends  of  liberty”  to  assemble  from  all  quarters  on  March 
1  in  front  of  the  church  on  Richmond  Street  and  demand  the 
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girl.  To  prevent  any  serious  trouble  the  Mayor  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Hon.  Kichard  Frothingham,  ordered  out  the  City 
Guards,  and  the  Navy  Yard  marines  were  held  in  readiness. 
One  hundred  Boston  policemen  were  also  sent.  The  street  in 
front  of  the  church  was  barricaded.  The  mob  assembled,  but 
the  Mayor  read  the  Kiot  Act  to  them  and  ordered  them  to  dis¬ 
perse;  they  did  so  about  midnight  without  doing  any  damage. 
The  next  day  the  girl’s  mother  made  affidavit  that  she  knew 
where  her  daughter  was  and  that  she  would  return  shortly. 
Accompanied  by  her  mother,  the  girl  came  back  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  March  5,  and  was  again  placed  under  the  ^^protec¬ 
tion”  of  Deacon  Carter.  At  last  all  was  quiet  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  truce  has  not  since  been  openly  violated,  although  the 
A.  P.  A.’s  and  kindred  ^^Christian”  organizations  meet  indoors 
and  especially  in  the  cellar  of  Scenic  Temple  to  mouth  vile 
mutterings  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 

To  recall  the  outstanding  event  of  1861  is  almost  unneces¬ 
sary.  As  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  a  boy  named  Whall  in  the 
Eliot  School  to  recite  from  the  Protestant  Bible  used  in  the 
public  schools  though  they  were  supposedly  non-sectarian,  this 
practice,  objectionable  to  Catholics,  was  at  length  discon¬ 
tinued.  Father  Wigget,  S.J.,  however,  began  the  system  of 
parochial  schools  in  this  city  by  establishing  a  school  for  boys 
on  Cooper  Street  in  the  North  End.  This  was  really  the 
modest  beginning  of  the  present  Boston  College. 

Let  us  now  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  the  hundred-year 
period  from  1780  to  1880.  The  Catholic  population  grew  from 
100  to  150,000;  the  nuiuber  of  churches  from  none  to  30,  at¬ 
tended  by  90  priests  under  an  archbishop.  Colleges,  acad¬ 
emies,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  homes  for  the  poor,  all 
arose  in  that  period. 

Since  1880  the  growth  of  the  Irish  population  has  been 
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steady  and  encouraging.  What  finer  monument  to  its  great¬ 
ness  could  be  desired  than  the  new  Boston  College  gradually 
rising  in  all  its  splendor  on  another  hill  overlooking  the  scene 
of  all  early  labors? 

For  many  years  the  so-called  Evacuation  Day  Parade  of 
March  17  has  been  all  but  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Procession. 
What  a  subtle  compliment  did  a  certain  officer  pay  to  the 
Irish  residents  a  few  years  ago  when  he  declined  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  to  take  part  in  the  parade  because  it  was  too 
Irish !  Without  the  bombast  of  the  early  Bostonians  who,  as 
the  Scriptures  say,  thus  received  their  reward,  the  Irish  quietly 
assume  control  of  the  very  city  from  which  they  were  once 
banished  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  We  wonder;  does  not 
history  suggest  the  question — ^What  hath  God  wrought?^’ 

Paul  J.  Wenners,  ^24. 


DILL’S  MISSION 


©HERE  was  Dill,  the  imbecille,  parading  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  aisle  of  the  massive  church,  his  uncushioned  heels 
clicking  spitefully  against  the  marble  tiles.  And  he 
was  carrying  a  saxophone,  a  golden  instrument  fretted  with 
the  gaudiest  of  embossing  and  a  glittering  array  of  red  and 
green  jewels.  The  perplexed  custodian  of  the  pittance  de¬ 
pository  followed  him  awkwardly,  torn  between  duty  and  pro¬ 
priety,  but  gave  up  his  asinine  task  halfway  to  the  front, 
realizing  that  Dill  had  deposited  his  assessment  and  that  there 
was  no  existing  rule  forbidding  the  presence  of  instruments 
in  the  House  of  God.  Many  minutes  after  Dill  had  cluttered 
into  the  front  pew,  mouths  were  still  agape  wondering  if  the 
eccentric  musician  was  contemplating  a  practice  session.  Noth¬ 
ing  unusual  followed  however,  and  the  brethren  were  soon  at 
their  prayers,  oblivious  of  Dill. 

To  those  of  the  congregation  who  were  accustomed  to  sit 
in  the  front  seats  Dill  was  well  known,  for  he  was  a  con¬ 
sistent  adherent  to  his  faith  and  frequently  enthused  over  the 
melodious  chorus  music.  However,  he  was  a  little  peculiar  in 
his  actions,  a  little  off,  to  put  it  more  pointedly,  and  the  tales 
of  his  ridiculous  exploits  well  established  this  conclusion.  No¬ 
body  will  ever  forget  the  Sunday  he  mounted  his  seat  and 
shook  his  fist  angrily  at  the  organ  gallery.  He  damned  facilely 
too,  and  a  peculiar  light  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  betray  a  soul 
within  literally  shredded  by  the  strains  of  the  organ.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  so  much  a  musician,  thought  the  people,  that  the 
slightest  miscoloring  of  tone  rasped  on  his  emotions.  That  was 
his  worst  performance,  as  many  of  these,  ruefully  awakened 
from  nodding  dozes,  will  readily  admit.  It  was  the  matter  of 
back-fence  philosophy  in  the  district  the  week  following,  and 
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the  general  conclusion  was  that  Dill  would  soon  be  the  envy 
of  the  squirrel  gentry. 

A  close  observer  would  have  noticed  that  Dill  was  excruciat¬ 
ingly  pained  at  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  service  each  week. 
It  was  at  that  point  where  the  choir  finished  their  hymn  in  a 
minor  strain,  leaving  the  melody  aloof,  and  all  quite  abruptly. 
It  was  a  plaintive  hymn  and  seemed  to  deprive  Dill  of  deep 
pleasure  when  terminated  as  it  was.  He  never  failed  to  turn 
around  and  stare  madly  at  the  organ  loft  after  the  music  had 
ceased.  Some  of  those  close  to  him  even  testified  that  he 
muttered  “Finish  it,  finish  it,  finish  it,’’  with  the  muffled  frenzy 
of  a  dummy  in  a  choleric  fit. 

The  week  before  Dill  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  organ 
loft  for  threatening  to  strangle  the  organist  when  that  inani¬ 
mate  and  harmless  skeleton  had  refused  the  light  of  Revelation 
as  given  to  Dill,  concerning  an  important  change  in  that 
abominable  hymn. 

“I,  Brahms  Dill,”  he  shrieked,  as  they  jostled  him  snobbily 
through  the  door,  “and  that  melody  murderer  grinding  out 
such  cacophony  in  the  House  of  the  Master.  I’ll  fix  an  ending 
for  him.”  And  so  Dill  went  into  the  air  muttering  with  the 
garrulity  of  a  jolly  drunk  and  bent  his  steps  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  studio. 

Now  he  was  on  the  scene  with  a  saxophone  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  half-awaited  a  battle  of  music.  Dill  wrapt  himself  in 
fervent  prayer  however,  as  if  he  was  about  to  ask  a  great  favor 
of  the  Almighty.  He  besought  the  Master  and  all  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  sphere  to  help  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  He  was  about  to 
perform  the  work  of  his  mission.  He  would  be  happy  eter¬ 
nally  in  its  perfection.  Thus  he  raved  in  the  manner  of  a  mur¬ 
derer  destined  for  his  last  walk  and  his  longest. 

The  first  notes  of  the  diabolical  hymn  sent  Dill’s  face  into 
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an  alabaster  hue.  He  prayed  no  longer.  He  set  his  teeth  to  the 
point  of  gritting  and  his  facial  muscles  spoke  through  the 
anemic  skin. 

Deftly  he  reached  behind  him  for  the  shining  instrument  and 
with  the  agility  of  a  hounded  feline  leaped  from  the  seat  into 
the  aisle.  While  prayer-books  were  dropping  and  glasses  be¬ 
ing  adjusted  he  gained  the  preaching  pulpit  and  stood  with  the 
instrument  facing  the  multitude.  They  were  as  dazed  as  cut 
glass  fish  with  their  mouths  opened  ready  for  the  bait.  Dill, 
however,  was  a  picture  of  ecstacy,  staring  gleefully  at  the 
organ  gallery  and  poised  with  a  nervous  tension,  his  fingers 
quivering  on  the  keys. 

The  organ  pealed  along.  The  crescendo  began  and  came  to 
the  awaited  climax.  Dill  was  aglow.  Without  the  least 
noticeable  hiatus  he  swung  onto  the  strain,  appending  the  most 
beautiful  melody  imaginable  in  a  few  bars.  All  were  tense  in 
their  seats,  charmed  by  the  sonorous  flow  of  the  music  which 
annihiliated  any  thoughts  of  anger  or  indignation.  Dill  ceased, 
a-tingle  with  the  realization  of  the  effect  of  his  masterpiece. 
Brandishing  the  scintillant  metal  around  his  head  he  hurled 
it  strenuously  to  the  tiles.  The  jangling  noise  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  fainting  shrieks  from  the  congregation  while  Dill 
essayed  to  reach  the  highest  part  of  the  pulpit. 

The  multitude  became  tense  again  as  Dill  stood  on  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  point  of  the  sounding  board  and  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven. 

^‘Father,”  he  said  with  popping  eyes,  ‘T  have  beautified  their 
ugly  tribute  to  you  as  you  told  me  so  long  ago.  They  thought 
your  ears  were  like  unto  their  own,  dead  to  the  voices  of  Thy 
heavenly  choir.  Take  me.  Father,  to  Thee.” 

Thus  ejaculating  he  fell  forward  and  down  sprawlingly  to 
the  marble  floor  while  shrieks  and  groans  spoke  in  unified 
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anguish.  High  collared  ushers  rushed  to  the  spot  and  bent 
their  stiff  knees  in  creased  trousers  to  touch  him  disdainfully 
with  the  manicured  pinkness  of  their  hands.  Some  more  Chris¬ 
tian-like  tried  to  shake  life  into  his  limp  limbs.  Dill’s  face 
alone  lived.  A  smile  seemed  to  imbed  itself  there  with  the 
cooling  of  his  body. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


Aur  Atqi»  Hair 

I  met  him  in  the  eve  of  Spring,  He  came 
A  harbinger  to  me 

Of  quickened  life  and  growth,  and  truer  aim, 
And  holier  things  to  be, 

A  light  that  lured  like  wine  was  in  his  eyes. 

The  shimmer  of  a  star. 

The  porcelain  blue  of  dream-sick  summer  skies 
That  ever  cloudless  are. 

The  season’s  birth  was  in  him.  With  head  bent 
Slightly,  he  strode  apace 

Gladly,  in  smiling  ease  and  sweet  content. 

And  old,  consummate  grace. 

Small  was  his  form,  and  fair,  reserved  his  glance. 
High-arching  as  in  scorn 

Of  Life’s  frail  nothingness,  or  looked  askance 
At  human  hopes  forlorn. 

Like  winds  which  whisper  in  the  cooling  shade 
That  shrouds  the  day’s  dead  heat. 

So  soft  he  came  I  hardly  knew  he  laid 
On  me  his  spirit’s  sweet. 

The  sun-empurpled  flocculence  that  floats 
High  over  Astolat; 

A  song;  a  lake,  jeweled  with  fairy-boats; 

A  poem ;  he  was  that. 
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He  said  no  word ;  he  smiled ;  it  did  suffice : 

No  greater  bliss  in  heaven. 

I  cried,  ^Thou  shalt  remain !  Naught  shall  entice 
Thee  from  me — ever,  even.’’ 

Yet — when  he  turned  from  me,  I  could  not  turn, 

I  dared  not  bid  him  stay. 

Nor  lift  a  hand,  for  all  the  parting’s  burn. 

To  bar  his  gracious  way. 

William  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


Kpnh 

liarfitst 

I  took  my  heart  to  a  harpist, 

After  I  heard  him  play 

The  glinting  silver  tresses 
Of  a  golden  harp  one  day. 

I  bid  him  wake  the  still  strings 
For  themes  long  moulding  away; 

To  stir  the  muted  memories 
Mossy  with  death  and  decay. 

He  stroked  with  fingers  of  swansdown 
Attuning  the  chords  of  my  heart, 

Till  melody  leaping  like  laughter 
Answered  the  plea  of  his  art. 

Gay  youthful  flings  of  springtime 
Like  flinty  sparklers  on  fire, 

Flew  from  the  singing  silver 
In  days  of  madness  and  ire. 

Deftly  he  lingered  on  love  strings 
Recoloring  their  jaded  tone; 

Sweetening  the  aged  discords. 

Melting  the  crystals  of  stone. 

I  took  my  heart  from  the  harpist. 
Smothered  it  close  to  my  breast. 

Warm  with  the  life  of  redemption. 
Quickened  by  hands  of  the  blest. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


jEmPtnbrr 

Remember  me  when  I  have  strayed  away 

Into  some  drear  and  unknown  dreamless  land, 
When  I  can  no  more  by  thy  dear  side  stand 
And  whisper  thoughts  that  once  thy  mind  didst  sway. 

Remember  me  in  those  still  lingering  hours 
Of  happiness  and  carefree  youthful  bliss, 

When  sunny  fields  we  trod,  and  paths,  that  miss 
The  echoes  of  our  song — the  woodland  bowers. 

Yet  if  I  should  from,  thy  sweet  thoughts  depart. 

As  dips  the  golden  sun  into  the  sea. 

And  other  loves  efface  the  thought  of  me, 

I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Sweet  Heart. 

For  better  thou  shouldst  swift  forget  and  smile. 

Than  wasting  sorrow  should  life’s  joy  beguile. 

George  Govatsos,  ’26. 


®o  Angela 

Sing  me  a  song,  sweet  choir. 

Of  heavenly  joys  and  gladness. 

Tell  me  of  love  and  life 
Beyond  this  vale  of  sadness. 

Whisper  the  names  of  friends 
I  loved — where  do  they  wander? 

Come,  end  the  doubts  that  rise 
The  while  on  fates  I  ponder. 

But  stop !  I  will  not  hear 
What  God  may  tell  me  later. 

For  if  I  wait,  will  not 
The  pleasure  then  be  greater? 

Paul  J.  Wenners^  ’24. 


A  Kpstaration 

Gay  little  friend  of  season  past, 

The  day  is  drawing  near 
When  from  the  South  on  wings  of  wind 
Again  your  trill  we’ll  hear. 

The  dreary  days  have  turned  to  months, 
While  Winter’s  hour  has  gone. 

So  come,  my  pretty,  now  retrieve. 

Let’s  with  this  drear  be  done. 

Come  with  a  song,  my  downy  chit, 

A  song  of  the  sunny  clime. 

That  forlorn  memories  soon  may  fade 
In  this  mirrored  blossom  time. 

Joseph  M.  Leave y,  ’23. 


^roccasttnattan 

Above 

A  wide  expanse  of  undulating  green 
To  castle  slopes,  where  my  beloved  queen 
Her  knight  awaits  in  robes  of  sparkling  sheen 
To  steal  her  from  those  grey,  gloom  walls. 

Below 

From  out  the  city’s  din  of  clattering  cries 
Drear  calls  of  Duty’s  droning  voice  arise. 

Must  I  descend,  ere  my  flamed  feverish  eyes 

Shall  pierce  the  gloom  of  castle  walls? 

«  «  *  « 

Whilst  I  on  staff  of  hesitation  lean 
And  rackM  soul  from  Duty’s  calling  glean. 
Another  bends,  to  bidding  voice  complies. 
Unburdened,  scales  the  heights  where  Komance  lies. 

Matthew  P.  Butler,  ’23. 


CHonaokttan 

Death  ends  not  all. 

Those  gone  before  but  keep 

Eternal  watch,  beyond  the  day. 
God  would  not  have  us  weep 
For  loved  ones  far  away. 

Death  ends  not  all. 

Faith  lifts  the  grieving  heart, 

To  Him  who  dwells  above. 

Dark  death  hath  lost  its  smart. 

For  God  is  Rest  and  Love. 

Victor  C.  Carr_,  ^25. 


^orntg  iimt 

Grieve  not,  my  friend,  nor  grumble  when 
Time  weighs  upon  your  hands. 

For  Life  is  but  a  shifting  grain 
Of  Eternity’s  endless  sands. 

When  years  are  past  and  youth  has  fled. 
Then  oft’  we’ll  hear  you  cry — 

‘‘O  God,  had  I  but  one  more  chance 
To  fulfill  Thy  trust,  I’d  try. 

“The  value  of  each  errant  hour. 

To  seize  each  flitting  day. 

Lest  later  years,  might  then,  as  now. 
Decline  in  rueful  grey.” 

Joseph  M.  Leave y,  ’23. 


piagtng  ^arbUa 

i 

Not  sport  of  kings — but  that  of  princes,  sons  of  kings — 

A  game  of  marbles. 

More  precious  than  the  purest  pearls  are  those  wee  things 
Those  round,  clay  marbles. 

How  wealthy  he,  who  jostles  in  his  muddy  hand, 

A  bag  of  marbles. 

Or  proud,  displays  his  ‘‘aggies’^  with  their  colored  band — 
^‘Better’n  plain  marbles.’’ 

With  mournful  care,  is  tossed  each  envied  bit  of  clay 
In  game  of  marbles. 

And  each  new  gain  is  placed,  in  pirate  treasure  way 
’Mong  other  marbles. 

And  as,  when  game  is  ended,  full  of  joy  and  glad 
He  counts  his  marbles — 

Increased,  perhaps,  by  ten — Think  of  the  time  you  had 
When  you  played  marbles. 


J.  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


^tglua 
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so  THIS  Some  well-informed  educator  lately  stated  that  50 
IS  per  cent  of  the  men  in  college  were  not  fit  to  be  there. 

COLLEGE  Immediately  we  called  him  a  “gentleman.”  Since  our 
first  deduction  we  have  had  reason  to  pause.  Re¬ 
cently  in  our  own  lunch  room  one  of  the  lay  teachers  of  the 
faculty  was  struck  in  the  chest  with  a  piece  of  fiying  food. 
Nobody  came  to  apologize  and  so  we  take  it  that  the  boys  were 
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just  playing  in  their  customary  club  room  style.  We  have  an 
intimation  that  the  Educator  went  to  college  at  some  time  or 
other. 

SAINT  This  being  the  month  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Ire- 

PATRiCK  land  we  must  say  a  few  things  alx>ut  him.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  always  objected  to  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  the  Great  Saint  as  represented  by  the  artists 
and  sculptors  of  our  time.  They  take  keen  delight  in  cloaking 
him  in  a  green  mantle,  crowning  him  with  a  golden  tiara  and 
embellishing  his  whole  form  with  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
This  is  not  the  Saint  Patrick  that  we  are  privileged  to  read 
about  in  Irish  History.  We  have  him  as  a  wandering  preacher 
passing  from  county  to  county  and,  if  you  will,  asking  alms  and 
sustenance  on  the  way.  You  can  well  imagine  the  reception 
he  would  have  gotten  if  he  attempted  to  preach  of  poverty  and 
humility  to  the  peasants  from  under  a  jewelled  head-dress. 
The  Church  would  be  boasting  a  martyr  rather  than  a  Saint. 
So  let  us  think  of  Saint  Patrick  as  he  was,  not  as  the  inspired 
color  schemes  of  foreign  brushes  would  have  us  believe. 


AMONG  THE  To  develop  one’s  sense  of  humor  we  know  of  no 
APUD  POETAS  greater  help  than  editing  the  poetry  that  trickles 

into  the  ‘‘Apud  Poetas”  department  of  this 
magazine.  Our  editor  a  short  while  ago  became  hysterical 
after  perusing  a  contribution  from  one  of  the  poetic  aspirants 
in  the  college.  In  it  the  author  had  sacrificed  evei*ything  to 
scansion  and  rhyme.  Even  Nature  suffered  a  severe  setback 
and  the  faculties  of  certain  animals  were  injudiciously  twisted. 
For  instance  ‘^sparrows  were  cooing”  in  this  number,  while 
lovers  were  wooing  with  ‘‘merry  lays.”  Sparrows  don’t  coo 
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without  the  aid  of  synthetic  gin  in  the  subject  hearing,  and 
lovers  never  woo  with  merry  lays  or  syncopating  jazz  bands. 

If  ever  your  aesthetic  sense  is  offended  by  the  verse  of  the 
poetry  department  withhold  your  nausea  long  enough  to  come 
to  the  office.  We  have  mighty  evidence  that  we  are  doing  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

CAPTAIN  GARRiTY  There  was  a  time  in  our  younger  days, 
AND  COMPANY  especially,  when  the  fictional  Frank  Merri- 

well  was  doing  things  for  a  certain  great 
college  of  the  East,  that  we  thought  the  men  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  were  essentially  a  sandy  lot.  In  later  years  we  have 
changed  our  opinion  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  sand 
of  olden  days  has  been  supplanted  by  gelatine.  This  statement 
holds  for  any  of  the  so-called  ^^big  colleges’^  of  the  country. 
Here  at  Boston  College  we  have  a  hockey  team  that  is  so  good 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lure  any  of  the  great  colleges  to  cross 
sticks  with  it.  Captain  Ed  Garrity  has  led  his  men  in  twelve 
successful  combats  to  date,  a  perfect  slate  for  the  year,  which 
gives  them  at  least  the  college  championship  of  the  country. 
Now  if  it  had  been  possible  to  arrange  games  with  the  ^‘Big’’ 
colleges  we  might  think  that  there  was  something  to  them 
other  than  a  fabulous  reputation. 

For  their  size  and  student  enrollment  as  compared  with  our 
own,  they  should  be  able  to  drub  us  daily  in  the  whole  curri¬ 
culum  of  sports.  It  is  this  lack  of  the  “old  fight’’  that  we  de¬ 
plore  and  to  which  we  call  their  attention.  It  must  sicken  their 
Alumni  to  see  them  side-stepping  all  sportive  competition  with 
that  little  day  college  overlooking  Boston’s  Water  Supply. 

QUID  IN  We  spent  a  veiy  enjoyable  evening  a  short  while 
ORBis  ago  correcting  some  of  the  Year  Book  writeups.  We 
TERRARUM?  find  that  out  of  ten  men  passed  over,  nine  are  al¬ 
ways  smiling;  eight  are  the  top-most  members  of 
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the  class ;  five  are  witty ;  six  are  better  than  first  rate  debaters 
and  ten  will  be  successes  in  life,  judging  from  their  college 
work.  We  looked  over  the  names  and  found  that  we  did  not 
know  five  of  the  popular  members  and  the  ‘‘lights^’  proved  to  be 
red  lanterns.  The  wits  and  debaters  fumed  out  to  be  rather 
dumb  individuals  and  the  whole  libel  filled  us  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  Year  Book’s  worth.  Outside  of  the  class  this  bun¬ 
combe  will  have  great  weight  and  you  will  be  called  upon  many 
times  to  substantiate  the  ingratiating  remark  that  ^‘Joe  must 
be  a  brilliant  fellow,”  when  as  a  matter  of  history  “Joe”  was 
really,  and  is  really,  a  feather  duster. 

But  the  write-ups  themselves !  Spelling,  sentence  stmcture, 
paragraphing  and  the  conveying  of  ideas,  all  are  lost  arts. 
Everyone  is  stumped  occasionally  in  spelling,  but  to  be  stumped 
more  often  than  occasionally  is  certainly  no  part  of  a  Senior’s 
boast.  Yet  we  find  it  as  common  as  the  lack  of  plausible  Eng¬ 
lish.  Sentence  structure,  however,  is  what  took  our  eye.  J udg- 
ing  from  the  great  mass  of  the  sentences  there  are  only  two 
known  rules  for  its  perfection — begin  it  with  a  capital  and  end 
it  with  a  period.  This  is  all  we  care  to  say  about  English 
Composition  at  this  point  except  that  after  the  Book  is  edited 
and  the  diplomas  are  awarded,  we  will  not  be  surprised  if  the 
editor-in-chief  starts  back  immediately  to  grammar  school. 

IN  APOLOGY  This  department  retracts  the  wrong  impression 
made  by  the  editorial  of  last  month  in  reference  to 
Junior  Week.  The  officers  of  the  class  have  made  it  plain  that 
from  a  Junior  standpoint  the  week  was  far  from  a  half-hearted 
exhibition  of  class  spirit.  We  did  not  mean  to  convey  this  im¬ 
pression.  Our  purpose  was  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  colleges 
where  dormitory  life  is  the  vogue  all  class  festivities  are  in¬ 
dulged  in  with  a  fire  and  spirit  impossible  of  attainment  at  a 
day  college.  This  is  due  to  extraneous  causes  and  not  to  any 
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lack  of  spirit  in  the  individuals.  The  point  in  the  matter  was 
that  although  the  Juniors  were  raising  the  dust  in  circus 
fashion  the  greater  part  of  the  other  classes  remained-  compara¬ 
tively  lethargic.  There  can  be  no  question  of  Junior  spirit 
judging  from  the  large  number  of  Juniors  who  button-holed 
the  Stylus  editor  in  serious  indignation.  We  like  that  spirit 
and  we  commend  it.  Furthermore  we  invite  the  Junior  Class 
to  wait  upon  the  Stylus  in  the  same  manner  if  there  is  any  in¬ 
dication  of  premeditated  injustice,  bias  or  slander  in  the  issue. 

Francis  L.  Ford_,  ^23, 

Editar-in-Chief. 


iExrl^ati0^ 

In  taking  up  his  pen  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  department 
the  present  writer  realizes  the  handicap  he  must  necessarily 
work  under  in  attempting  to  follow  the  former  Exchange 
Editor’s  Herculean  strides  through  the  realms  of  college  litera¬ 
ture.  He  feels  himself  to  be  much  in  the  nature  of  an  anti¬ 
climax,  but  nevertheless  will  endeavor  to  give  his  personal  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  work  of  his  contemporaries.  For,  after  all,  it 
is  our  belief,  to  borrow  from  the  terms  of  Philosophy,  that 
criticism  must  be  subjective,  ‘^cum  fundamento  in  re.”  If  the 
subject  now  acted  on  is  an  inferior  of  the  subject  formerly 
acted  upon,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  reader. 

t 

“  ‘Yes  sir,  with  gilded  nails,’  drawled  Waxahachie  Bill 
to  himself  as  he  threw  a  last  diamond  hitch  on  his  pack  and 
slapped  the  inquisitive  burro’s  nose  away  from  the  cracker 
box.” 

Thus  begins  a  story  in  the  St.  John’s  Record  for  February;  a 
stoiy  replete  with  perfectly  natural  conversation.  A  highway¬ 
man  story,  but  one  enlivened  by  colloquy  and  with  certain  in¬ 
dividuating  notes  of  its  own.  Waxahachie,  the  old  prospector, 
has  an  aching  desire  for  “one  of  them  ebony  coffins,  studded  all 
over  with  gilded  nails,  with  silver  knobs,  and  silver  plate  in  the 
middle.”  He  aimed  to  have  a  real  funeral.  He  realized  his 
desires,  but  not  until  it  developed  that  he  was  the  Lone  Rider, 
whose  dozen  holdups  had  puzzled  the  country  for  years.  In  the 
last  of  these  he  is  shot  in  the  arm,  but  escapes  from  the  scene 
with  the  booty  and  evades  all  suspicion.  While  returning  to 
his  boyhood  home  in  Kentucky,  gangrene  sets  in.  His  wound 
is  discovered.  He  dies,  but  receives  the  desire  of  his  life. 

The  stoiy  follows  well  enough.  There  is  no  violence  done 
to  the  reader’s  sense  of  logic.  In  the  last  paragraph  the  writer 
shows  marvellous  speed  in  winding  up  the  affair.  Despite  all 
liis  cravings  for  funereal  pomp,  liis  recognition  in  this  respect 
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is  boiled  down  to  ‘‘Waxahachie  Bill  didn't  get  home,  but  he 
got  his  black  box  with  the  gilded  nails."  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  suspense  of  the  story  would  not  have  been  helped 
by  the  omission  of  the  episode  where  the  station-agent  “tips 
off"  Waxahachie  that  the  Limited  will  have  fifty  thousand  in 
small  hills  aboard. 

In  the  same  issue  another  story,  “The  Horseshoe  and  the 
Chaplain,"  likewise  achieves  an  interesting  introduction,  but 
it  soon  develops  into  the  same  old  athletic  story  and  the  hero, 
in  basketball  this  time,  shoots  a  basket  with  the  score  tied  in 
the  last  game  of  the  season.  We  are  still  ignorant  why  “our 
hero"  refused  to  play  in  one  of  the  games  during  the  season. 
If  it  was  mere  temper  he  should  at  least  have  undergone  cor¬ 
rection,  if  a  moral  reason  was  present  he  should  have  let  us 
know  about  it. 

The  Providence  College  Alembic  is  dignified  by  an  essay  on 
“The  Radical  Influence  in  Modem  Poetry,"  in  which  the  writer 
chants  with  Moliere's  character,  “The  ancients  are  the  ancients, 
but  we  are  the  people  of  today,"  and  proceeds  to  a  defense  of 
vers  libre.  He  must  admit,  however,  that  the  best  examples  of 
this  type  of  poetry  contain  either  recurring  phrases,  scattered 
rhymes,  certain  basic  cadences  or  a  combination  of  all  three. 
That  is  what  niakes  Amy  Lowell’s  “Patterns"  one  of  the  best 
of  this  style.  As  for  the  Imagists  one  does  not  have  to  leave 
the  realms  of  the  conventional  type  of  poetry  to  evolve  images, 
and  the  dress  of  a  rhythmical  formula  should  enhance  the  pic¬ 
ture.  He  failed  to  convince  us  that  the  success  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  attempt  to  win  the  w^orld  back  to  God  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  present  aesthetic  movement.  Never¬ 
theless  the  writer  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  sanity  and 
temperance  of  most  of  his  views  and  we  must  admit  that  the 
present  aesthetic  movement  has  a  great  value  in  poetic  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  for  January  contains  two  poems  that 
display  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  an  arbitrary  rhyme  scheme, 
in  both  cases  the  use  of  only  two  rhymes.  The  first,  “Winter 
Days,”  starts  off  well : 
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Winter  days  when  gloom  is  deep, 

With  howling  wind  the  snow-drifts  creep 
Like  spectres  round  the  cabin  door/’ 

But  then  the  deadly  struggle  to  maintain  the  arbitrary 
rhyme  spoils  everything.  The  second,  ‘‘Duck,”  also  has  some 
good  points,  but  when  we  saw : 

“Grant  may  be  found,  erased  with  tears. 

From  off  the  palimpsest  of  years, 

we  wondered,  what  has  poor  old  Ulysses  S.  done  that  he  should 
thus  be  obliterated,  until  we  discovered  that  Grant  was  a 
verb  and  not  a  General  and  had  for  its  object : 

“The  clouded  hours  of  life’s  day.” 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  St.  Vincent  College  Journal  we 
came  upon  “The  Cranberry  Marsh  Mystery.”  What  particu¬ 
larly  interested  us  was  that,  after  the  bodies  had  been  found 
and  the  community  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  General  Store, 
a  young  man  just  home  from  college  should  be  capable  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  perspicuity  that  our  amateur  detective  did. 

Characters :  Travers,  a  mail-carrier,  and  Morris,  a  young 
collegian. 

“  ‘But  a  man  doesn’t  carry  a  revolver  around  for  a  watch 
charm.’  (Travers) 

“  ‘Some  mail-carriers  don’t,  at  least,’  returned  Morris, 
rapidly. 

“Travers  was  angry.  ‘That’s  almost  insinuating  that — ’ 

“  ‘That  you  murdered  the  old  man  we  found  in  the  marsh ! 
Officer,  there’s  your  man,  arrest  him !’  A  pair  of  handcuffs 
snapped,  and  as  the  prisoner  was  led  away  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  little  crowd  was  less  frightened  than  bewildered.” 

My !  what  a  shock !  Of  course  be  explains  how  he  did  it  after¬ 
wards,  but  the  affair  isn’t  clear  in  our  minds  yet. 

The  Editorials  in  this  magazine  reach  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  for  a  college  paper. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


Snmt 

1923  ’23  speaks  for  itself.  At  least  we  have  heard  it  make 
itself  manifest  in  the  weekly  entertainments  which  this 

class  has  been  offering  with  the  purport  of  giving  the  student 
body  an  opportunity  to  assemble  under  conditions  other  than 
those  of  the  classroom.  With  George  Olesen  as  chairman  of 
the  innovation  committee,  the  program  has  been  increased  both 
in  extent  and  in  variety  with  the  rolling  weeks. 

^‘One  good  turn  deserves  another.”  Some  months  ago,  Fr. 
Duarte,  S.J.,  of  St.  Mary’s,  North  End,  donated  the  prize  for 
the  annual  College  Elocution  Contest.  Tuesday  evening, 
March  13,  was  determined  upon  as  the  date  of  reparations, 
being  chosen  as  Boston  College  Night  at  the  presentation  of 
^‘My  New  Curate”  by  the  St.  Marj^’s  Players.  Practically  the 
entire  student  body  attended. 

The  Seniors  also  plan  an  extensive  post-Lenten  campaign 
of  activities.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  Senior  Ban¬ 
quet,  and  Joseph  J.  Delaney  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
committee  for  the  ’23  Home  Night.  The  plans  for  the  Senior 
Minstrel  Show  are  in  the  hands  of  Cecil  McGoldrick,  who  hopes 
to  push  across  this  new  attempt  with  the  greatest  success. 

1 

1924  With  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  Juniors,  as  well  as 
the  Seniors,  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  serious  side  of 

things.  That  the^"  do  not  believe  in  letting  the  future  take  care 
of  itself  is  evident  from  the  recent  appointment  of  the  1924 
Suh-Twri  Committee,  with  John  A.  J.  Barry  as  chairman. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  the  following:  James  J.  De- 
laney,  James  F.  Dooling,  James  Grady,  Thomas  R.  Jones, 
James  A.  Kellaher,  Charles  W.  Sheehan,  George  F.  Sullivan, 
Joseph  L.  Tribble,  Joseph  A.  Turnbull,  and  Paul  J.  Wenners. 

Not  content  with  their  success  of  Junior  Week,  the  Class  of 
’24  has  begun  another  innovation  for  B.  C.  Following  the  idea 
of  Brown  Univei*sity,  which  recently  erected  a  bronze  bear  on 
their  campus  in  memory  of  those  Brown  boys  who  fell  in  the 
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late  war,  the  Junior  Class  hopes,  by  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  subscription,  to  erect  a  large  bronze  eagle  on  the  Heights 
campus,  in  memory  of  our  boys  who  gave  their  lives  in  that 
same  continental  conflict. 

The  committee  consists  of:  Robert  J.  Bond,  chairman; 
Ceorge  W.  Corcoran,  Arthur  Dowd,  Maxwell  Connolly,  J. 
Burke  Sullivan,  and  Roger  L.  Saldarini. 

1925  ‘‘You  are  cordiallv  invited  to  attend  an  Informal  As- 

t/ 

sembly  Dansant,  given  by  the  College  Club  of  1925  at 
Gardner  Hall,  Brookline,  on  the  evening  of  February  13,  1923.’’ 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went.  We  were  well  repaid. 
From  the  opening  strains  of  the  Terrace  Gables  Orchestra  to 
the  warning  chimes  of  the  advent  of  Lent,  the  Sophomore 
Valentine  Social  was  a  pleasing  and  colorful  success — pleas¬ 
ing,  for  we  heard  not  a  dissenting  voice,  but  rather  universal 
praise;  colorful,  as  a  result  of  the  tossing  sea  of  maroon  hats 
with  their  white  hearts  and  their  numeral  ’25;  and  lastly,  a 
success,  assuring  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Sophomores’  gift  to 
the  ’23  Sub-Turri,  besides  placing  the  ’25  Treasurj'  on  a  firm 
basis. 

But  1925  has  not  stopped  there.  Plans  are  already  under 
way  for  a  Sophomore  Smoker  early  in  April.  In  the  meantime 
the  Home  Night  has  not  been  forgotten.  Both  committees  are 
liard  at  work,  and  success  in  both  is  assured. 

The  Reception  Committee,  which  caused  “quite  a  bit”  of  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  football  season,  has  again  been  reorganized, 
and  is  ready  for  action  during  the  approaching  one  of  baseball. 
As  a  point  of  interest  we  might  mention  that  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolog}'  has  followed  B.  C.’s  lead,  and  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  similar  method  of  welcoming  visiting  athletic 
teams. 


192G  We  hope  soon  to  hear  from  the  Freshmen,  who  are 
preparing  to  staidle  the  entire  college,  when,  sometime 
in  April,  they  meet  the  Sophomore  Class  in  debate.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  yet  undecided.  Apart  from  their  prowess  on  the  athletic 
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field,  the  activities  of  1926  are  best  manifest  in  the  actions  of 
their  debating  society,  the  Brosnahan. 

BROSNAHAN  The  officers  of  the  Brosnahan  assure  us  that 
this  is  the  most  active  and  most  successful  year 
of  their  existence.  Led  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Castle,  the  spirit  of  the  Society  has  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high.  The  meetings  are  well  attended,  there  being 
over  fifty  active  members. 

The  last  business  meeting  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the 
former  officers  for  the  second  term.  A  new  literary  committee 
has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  Javier  Molina,  chairman, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Monahan  and  McCrackin.  Plans  are  also 
under  way  for  an  annual  banquet,  an  innovation  with  the 
Society.  The  committee  appointed  consists  of  Messrs.  Molina, 
Mackey,  and  Castle. 

Besides  the  regular  lively  debates  which  occur  weekly,  the 
Society  has  been  endeavoring  to  arrange  dates  for  Freshman 
debates  with  Tufts  and  with  Boston  University. 

FULTON  March  seems  to  be  the  month  when  debating  holds 
sway,  and  small  wonder,  as  it  is  the  natural  breach 
between  the  season  of  winter  sports  and  that  of  baseball.  The 
opening  gun  was  fired  by  the  Fulton  Debating  Society  when  it 
defeated  the  University  of  Maine  in  Assembly  Hall,  Friday 
evening,  March  2.  The  question,  the  Sterling  Towner  Bill, 
was  attacked  by  Boston  College,  represented  by  James  P. 
Akins,  ’24;  Joseph  A.  Turnbull,  ’24;  and  Joseph  G.  Crane,  ’23. 

A  debate  with  Boston  Univeristy  is  now  in  the  process  of 
negotiation  and  will  probably  take  place  toward  the  latter 
part  of  March.  The  annual  Fulton  debate  with  Holy  Cross 
will  occur  about  the  middle  of  April,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alhambra  K.  of  C.  of  Worcester. 


MARQUETTE  The  Marquette  Debating  Society  held  the  sec¬ 
ond  major  debate  of  the  month  of  March.  Their 
annual  prize  debate  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
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18,  at  Assembly  Hall.  The  question,  “Should  Massachusetts 
establish  a  State  University,’’  was  defended  on  the  affirmative 
by  Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25;  Bernard  J.  Hawley,  ’25;  and  George  H. 
Woodley,  ’25;  and  on  the  negative  by  Walter  Morris,  ’26; 
Charles  O.  Monahan,  ’25;  and  Maurice  F.  Hickey,  ’25.  The 
alternates  were  Gerald  Dunnigan,  ’26,  and  Raymond  Castle,  ’26. 

1 

RADIO  CLUB  Considerable  excitement  has  arisen  over  the  fact 
that  IXK  was  heard  in  England  during  the  recent 
continental  tests.  The  present  members  of  the  Club  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  enthusiasm  will  permeate  the  rest  of  the  student 
body.  In  a  word,  an  increase  in  membership  is  desired.  The 
opportunity  is  a  fine  one,  and  anyone  at  all  interested  should 
not  hesitate  to  join  the  Society.  Particulars  may  be  had  from 
the  chief  operator,  Sylvester  J.  Connolly,  ’24,  or  from  any  of 
the  officers  or  members. 

DORCHESTER  The  loDg-hoped-for  has  happened.  After 
B.  c.  CLUB  months  of  wondering  query,  surmise,  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  largest  district  in  the  city  has 
formed  a  Boston  College  Club.  At  the  February  meeting,  the 
Dorchesterites  elected  Gerald  F.  Coughlan,  ’23,  president; 
Robert  V.  Merrick,  ’24,  vice-president;  Joseph  A.  Turnbull,  ’24, 
secretary;  and  Edward  Malley,  ’24,  treasurer. 

At  the  March  meeting  preparations  were  made  for  a  social 
to  be  held  April  10,  at  Whitney  Hall,  Brookline.  Once  elected, 
it  did  not  take  the  officers,  headed  by  the  former  Senior  mana¬ 
ger  of  football,  long  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 

EAST  BOSTON  The  recent  elections  of  the  East  Boston  B.  C. 

B.  c.  CLUB  Club  resulted  in  the  third  consecutive  re-election 
of  President  Gerald  J.  McCarthy.  The  other 
officers  are:  Edmund  Barry,  ’24,  vice-president;  Harry  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  ’19,  treasurer;  Lester  Hourigan,  ’24,  secretary.  An 
entertainment  committee  was  appointed  and  it  is  their  ex¬ 
pectation  to  hold  a  social  on  Monday  evening,  April  16,  at 
Crescent  Gardens  Ballroom,  Revere. 
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THE  With  the  floor  of  the  second  story  of  the  Science 

LIBRARY  Hall  laid,  we  are  possessed  with  a  craving  to  walk 
upon  it,  but  we  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  roof  over 
our  heads.  The  progress  on  the  building,  however,  continues, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  completed.  In  the  meantime,  inter¬ 
est  turns  to  the  Library.  The  deluge  of  books  deposited  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hall  as  a  result  of  the  Book  Week  speaks  well  for  filled 
shelves,  when  the  Library  will  have  been  completed. 

In  order  to  purchase  a  very  valuable  and  rare  set  of  books 
treating  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Fr.  William 
Stinson,  S.el.,  the  librarian,  gave  a  lecture  on  “The  High  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Holy  Grail,”  in  Boston  College  High  School  Hall, 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  4.  Fr.  Stinson  had  already  given 
this  lecture  before  crowded  audiences  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  on  two  distinct  occasions. 

BASEBALL  The  gold  footballs  dangling  from  the  majority  of 
the  gridiron  heroes’  vests — some  are  strangely  un¬ 
adorned — do  not  permit  us  to  forget  last  year’s  great  season. 
The  wonderful  record  of  the  hockey  team  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  too  close  to  forget.  At  the  heels  of  this  glorious  finale, 
however,  came  the  call  for  baseball  candidates,  and  the  great 
coming  season  loomed  into  prominence. 

April  3,  1923 — Villanova;  June  18,  1923 — Holy  Cross.  These 
are  just  the  poles  between  which  flows  that  vivifying  current  of 
games  generated  by  Manager  Edmund  V.  Elston,  ’23.  Speaking 
of  poles,  which  must  be  positive  or  negative,  the  Villanova 
game  is  positive;  we’ll  Avin  it.  The  Holy  Cross  game  is  nega- 
tiv'e;  the  Purple  mustn’t  Avin.  From  the  squad  that  has  been 
practising  in  the  Armory,  and  from  the  optimistic  smiles  of 
Coach  Hendrickson  and  of  Captain  Harry  Mullowney,  ’23,  it 
looks  like  a  good  season.  The  schedule  pleads  for  it.  One 
squad  Avill  do  its  best  to  make  it  so;  the  training  squad  is  as¬ 
sured  of.  The  other,  nearly  as  essential — the  cheering  squad — 
Avill,  AA'e  knoAv,  also  be  assured  of.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a 
clean  slate? 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Alumttt 

We  are  now  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent.  Apparently  all  oiir 
Alnnini  have  retreated  to  far  distant  monasteries  to  do  pen¬ 
ance,  for  news  is  about  as  plentiful  now  as  fresh  strawberries 
at  twenty  cents  a  quart. 

As  this  is  primarily  a  season  of  meditation  we  might  make 
bold  to  give  our  big  brother  alumnus  something  to  chew  upon 
with  the  teeth  of  the  intellect.  The  idea  came  to  us  quite  sud¬ 
denly  the  other  day,  (most  of  our  ideas  do  come  that  way,  if 
at  all),  that  there  was  a  plan  for  eliminating  all  the  obnoxious 
and  disagreeable  wrangling  and,  to  use  the  vernacular,  all  the 
proverbial  ‘‘bawling  out’’  which  this  worthy  department  must 
necessarily  give  the  alumni  each  and  every  year. 

This  year  we  departed  considerably  from  the  customary 
method  of  procedure.  Usually  the  Alumni  editor  starts  the 
year  with  a  heart-rending  appeal  for  news  and  follows  it  with 
appeal  after  appeal  all  to  no  advantage.  This  year,  after  the 
first  plea,  we  began  an  attack  of  invective,  slander  and  cal¬ 
umny  sufficient  to  make  a  red-blooded  alumnus  turn  in  his 
grave.  But  all  to  no  avail.  Chagrined,  disappointed  and  per¬ 
plexed  we  next  wrote  personal  letters  and  cards  to  the  Alumni 
enclosing  return  postage.  Even  this  plan  was  not  feasible. 
We  have  come  now  to  a  conclusion  we  should  have  arrived  at 
long  ago,  namely  that  the  B.  C.  Alumni  turtle  refuses  to  thrust 
the  head  from  under  the  shell.  For  various  reasons  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  reason  for  this  action  is  either  lack  of  time  or 
the  fear  that  men  will  think  them  vain  to  write  in  telling  us  of 
their  accomplishments. 

Brooding  over  these  points  night  and  day  leads  us  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  only  one  logical  solution  of  the 
existing  difficulty.  That  is  that  the  secretary  of  the  Alumni 
would  be  kind  enough  to  forward  to  us  a  copy  of  his  reports 
and  news  of  all  the  major  activities  of  the  Alumni.  This  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  ask  when  we  have  shown  our  willingness, 
yes,  even  eagerness  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  co-operate  with 
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the  Alumni.  But  we  will  go  even  further.  If  the  secretary 
cannot  see  his  way  clear  to  spare  the  time  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  reports  we  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  merely  drop  us 
a  card  informing  us  of  any  meeting  or  public  function  of  the 
Alumni  and  we  would  send  a  man  to  cover  it.  At  present 
there  is  no  direct  authoritative  connection  between  this  Alumni 
department  and  the  men  we  are  striving  to  represent.  It  seems 
logical  that  such  a  connection  should  exist.  Some  of  the  “live- 
wires^’  among  the  Alumni  ought  to  take  this  matter  up  at  the 
next  meeting  and  see  to  it  that  the  Alumni  will  at  least  co¬ 
operate  and  aid  their  own  department  in  the  Stylus.  Every 
alumnus  must  realize  the  benefits  of  an  efficiently  managed 
Alumni  department.  It  is  a  shame  to  see  the  other  eastern 
colleges  progressing  far  beyond  us  in  this  regard.  The  amount 
of  news  would  be  greatly  augmented  and  the  proportion  of 
errors  greatly  decreased  if  the  Alumni  would  only  establish 
some  kind  of  relations  with  this  magazine  so  that  we  may 
have  a  reliable  fount  of  information.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
some  progressive  alumnus  will  take  this  under  consideration 
and  champion  our  cause  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Alumni. 

DEATHS 

’13  From  Washington,  D.  C.,  comes  the  sad  news  of  the 
departure  from  this  life  of  Irving  J.  Heath,  permanent 
president  of  the  class  of  1913.  Irving  entered  college  back  in 
the  days  when  college  and  high  school  were  combined  in  the 
old  building  at  James  Street.  His  progressive  career,  prema¬ 
turely  cut  off,  promised  every  kind  of  brilliant  success.  From 
Boston  College  he  had  carried  off  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.L.,  while  at  Georgetown  University  he  had  merited  the 
degrees  of  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  and  P.L.M.  With  such  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  achieved  so  many  fine  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  brief  span  of  life  alloted  him.  In  the  profes¬ 
sional  ranks  he  was  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar 
and  specialized  in  Patent  Law.  In  the  business  world  he  was 
a  public  accountant  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  senior  cost  account- 
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ant  for  the  War  Department;  special  accountant  for  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  also  for  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  the  educational  world  he  was  esteemed  as  Professor  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  Research  University  in  Washington,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Accounting  Business  Administration  and  Law  at  George¬ 
town  University.  In  the  social  field  we  find  him  enrolled  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Aero  Club,  and  the  Association  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  When  this  country  called  he  responded  nobly 
and  promptly.  He  enlisted  December  10,  1918,  in  the  army 
air  service  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1919  with  the 
ranking  of  second  lieutenant.  But  such  a  program  of  physical 
and  intellectual  work  must  needs  have  an  iron  constitution 
and  indefatigable  spirit.  The  weary  faculties  at  last  sur¬ 
rendered  and  refused  to  obey  the  tireless  will  of  this  ambitious 
son  of  Boston  College.  He  sought  to  recuperate  at  the 
Pacific  coast  last  summer  and  returned  to  Washington  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  best  of  health.  Not  long  ago,  however,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold  which  his  energetic  spirit  could  not  throw 
off.  His  death,  on  Februaiy  10th,  was  unexpected  and  was 
caused  by  a  relapse.  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  that  Boston  College 
should  lose  such  a  promising  and  successful  member  of  her 
ever-growing  family.  Requiescat  in  pace. 

’82  Amid  most  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies  attended 
by  the  bishops  of  Springfield,  Fall  River  and  Burlington, 
Vt.,  the  Reverend  Father  Thomas  H.  McLaughlin  was  sadly 
laid  at  rest  on  March  12th,  1923.  The  Pontifical  Mass  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  w^as  celebrated  in  the  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  edifice  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  en¬ 
ergetic  pastor.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  three  bishops, 
over  a  hundred  priests  and  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  laity. 

Father  McLaughlin  was  graduated  from  Boston  College  in 
1882.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Grand  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Holy  Priest¬ 
hood  at  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral,  December  19,  1885,  by  the  late 
Bishop  O’Reilly.  Serving  as  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Pittsfield,  for  a  year,  his  zeal  and  ardor  were  rewarded 
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by  the  pastorate  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  in  Huntington.  In 
September,  1889,  he  was  appointed  the  pastor  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church  in  Adams,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  made  the 
pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  the  Springfield  Diocese  in 
August,  1908.  Here  he  labored  ceaselessly  for  the  good  of  his 
parishioners  until 

‘‘True  to  that  Christian  Faith  Divine, 

Death  o’ertook  him  on  the  firing  line.” 

Although  he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  and  had  been 
advised  to  rest  from  his  toil  for  a  brief  period,  he  labored  on. 
Father  McLaughlin  answered  the  call  of  a  member  of  his  flock 
and  hastened  to  administer  the  Last  Sacraments.  He  had  just 
finished  the  Lenten  Service  and  seemed  very  tired.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  held  up  under  the  weight  of  death’s 
heavy  hand  until  he  had  administered  the  Holy  Viaticum.  Then 
as  if  satisfied  he  sank  weakly  into  a  nearby  chair  and  the  soul 
departed  from  the  weary  flesh.  Many  a  long  year  will  pass 
before  the  people  of  St.  Stephen’s  parish  will  forget  his  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  priestly  duties,  his  admin¬ 
istrative  ability  and  his  love  and  charity  to  the  poor. 

“Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend.”  So  passed  from  this  life  another  son  of 
Boston  College  of  whom  we  well  may  be  proud,  and  to  whom 
we  are  confident  the  Eternal  Father  will  say,  “Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant.”  Requiescat  in  pace. 

PERSONALS 

’95  Rev.  James  F.  Courtney  has  recently  been  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  Kingston,  Mass.  Fr. 
Courtney  was  secretary  of  the  Fulton  in  the  days  when  battles 
were  waged  in  that  society.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  Fr.  Courtney  was  stationed  as  assistant  pastor  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  South  Lawrence.  Although  the  parish¬ 
ioners  of  South  Lawrence  miss  him  sadly,  still  the  people  of 
Kingston  will  gain  by  his  valuable  services. 
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’14  ^‘Teeth  extracted  without  pain/’  So  readeth  the  good 
sign  in  the  office  window  of  Dr.  Tommy  Reid,  who  is  prac¬ 
ticing  in  Boston. 

Weymouth  boasts  that  she  has  “one  of  them  learned  ones 
from  Boston”  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Patrick  Dawson,  who  is  a 
curate  in  that  town. 

’15  We  notice  that  Cyril  Conroy  is  rumored  to  be  teaching 
the  young  of  Boston  town.  In  just  what  locality  “they” 
didn’t  say. 

’16  We  have  with  us  the  right  honorable  Francis  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  principal  of  the  Junior  High  School  in  Somerville. 
Frank  instructed  classes  in  public  speaking  at  the  Waltham 
K.  of  C.  last  year. 

Bill  Reid  is  now  employed  by  a  medical  supply  company  here 
in  Boston. 

Of  course  everyone  in  ’16  knows  that  the  learned  thespian, 
Frank  Duffy,  is  teaching  in  the  Hub. 

’17  Joseph  Scollpenetti  recently  passed  the  Mass.  State 
bar  exam.  Joe  graduated  from  Boston  University  Law 
School  in  ’20.  He  made  a  very  creditable  showing  in  the  bar  ex¬ 
amination  and  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 

’18  We  also  notice,  with  considerable  pleasure,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Sullivan  and  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  both  of  ’18,  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  the  Mass.  State  bar  examination  which  was 
held  on  January  6,  1923.  Ed  received  his  degree  from  Boston 
University  Law  School  in  1923  and  so  also  did  Dan.  These 
boj^s  should  soar  right  along  now. 

John  J.  McEleney  is  deeply  absorbed  in  his  pursuit  of  time 
wisdom  at  Weston.  Some  of  the  classmates  of  the  boys  at 
Weston  should  take  advantage  of  their  proximity  to  exchange 
the  time  of  day  with  them. 
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From  far  away  Hartford,  Conn.,  our  secret  agents  send  us 
back  word  that  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  occupation  of 
Edward  Fitzpatrick.  Eddie  is  teaching  school. 

’19  Arthur  R.  Campbell,  ex-’19,  is  now  located  with  several 
other  B.  C.  boys  at  the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies  at  Weston. 

’20  Elias  F.  Shamon  was  another  B.  C.  man  among  the 
number  of  those  who  successfully  passed  the  recent  State 
bar  examination. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  John  J.  Brennan  has  been  so  success¬ 
ful  with  his  English  courses.  John  is  at  present  an  instructor 
at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston. 

Weston  is  also  the  temporary  domicile  and  house  of  studies 
of  Henry  T.  Martin  and  James  J.  Mahan,  ex-’20  men. 

St.  John’s  Seminary  is  the  destination  to  be  specified  in  ad¬ 
dressing  mail  to  Russell  R.  Haley,  ex-’20. 

’21  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  Leo  J.  McCarthy  and  Frank  Sulli¬ 
van,  all  ex-’21  men,  are  also  stationed  at  Weston.  With 
such  a  splendid  representation  it  seems  strange  that  the  boys 
don’t  inaugurate  a  B.  C.  Club. 


Victor  C.  Carr^  ’25. 


Atl|kttr0 

HOCKEY 

Boston  College  2 — Queens  1 

Seeking  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  McGill  at  the  hands  of 
Boston  College,  Canada  sent  down  a  team  of  huskies  represent¬ 
ing  Queens  College.  When  this  gaily  bedecked  outfit  appeared 
on  the  ice,  they  made  the  Eagles  look  like  school  boys.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  in  size  alone,  for  the  old  adage,  ^‘the  bigger  they 
are  the  harder  they  fall,’’  held  true  that  evening,  and  those 
highly  touted  lumberji^^cks  from  across  the  border  were  com¬ 
pletely  outclassed  by  the  clever  home  breds.  As  against  all 
Canadians,  Leo  Hughes  ran  riot.  He  scored  both  B.  C.  goals 
and  was  ably  supported  by  ‘‘Sonny”  Foley  and  Jack  Culhane 
in  carrying  the  attack.  ‘Ed  Garrity  and  Morrissey  played 
splendidly  on  the  defence,  and  Fitzgerald  allowed  but  one  shot 
to  trickle  by  him.  It  was  a  deceptive  shot  and  Jack  made  a 
head-first  dive  for  it,  only  to  have  it  sneak  through. 

A  TRIUMPHANT  TOUR 

Eager  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  the  ice-birds  from  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights,  invaded  New  York  State,  and  showed  how  college 
hockey  should  be  played.  The  first  enemy  encountered  on  that 
whirlwind  invasion  was  the  Army,  and  the  Eagle  sextet  gave 
our  future  army  officers  a  fine  lesson  in  sharp  shooting.  In 
this  game  especially,  was  the  B.  C.  forward  line  living  up  to 
advance  press  notices,  as  the  score  of  9-1  would  indicate.  Leo 
Hughes  turned  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  games  of  his  career 
and  was  deemed  by  critics  the  most  sensational  college  hockey 
player  ever  to  disport  at  the  Point.  “Sonny”  Foley,  Culhane, 
Groden  and  B.  Morrissey  were  capable  side  partnjers  for 
Hughes,  and  all  did  their  share  to  rout  the  “conquerors  of 
Dartmouth.” 
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Just  to  celebrate  Washington’s  birthday  the  Eagle  sextet 
gave  the  Hamilton  College  team  a  seven-gun  salute.  B.  C.’s 
aggressive  forward  line  continued  the  splendid  brand  of  play 
of  the  previous  day  and  the  speed  and  pass  work  of  the  Boston 
men  had  Hamilton  baffled. 

Despite  the  continual  wear  and  tear  of  travel  and  two  games 
on  successive  days,  the  B.  C.  team  annexed  their  ninth  straight 
win  of  the  season  when  they  defeated  the  Nichols  Club  of 
Buffalo,  3-2,  in  their  initial  appearance  in  that  city.  The 
Buffalo  papers  were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  Eagle  defence, 
and  acclaimed  Ed  Garrity  and  Len  Morrissey  the  finest  pair  of 
points  seen  in  Buffalo  this  season. 

The  following  evening  the  Boston  team  more  than  impressed 
the  Buffalo  fans  when  they  shut  out  the  Nichols  Club  3-0,  in  the 
second  game  of  the  series.  As  on  the  preceding  evening,  Bos¬ 
ton’s  stalwart  defence  out-checked  the  Club  team. 

This  ended  the  New  York  invasion  and  the  Eagles  fiew  home¬ 
ward  with  four  more  victories  for  the  Heights.  In  the  four 
games  they  scored  a  total  of  22  goals  to  their  opponents  4. 
Certainly  this  is  a  very  creditable  showing,  and  the  low  score 
registered  by  the  opposing  teams  only  serves  to  strengthen  our 
trust  in  Jack  Fitzgerald  as  guardian  of  the  net.  The  little 
fellow  was  immense! 

Boston  College  2 — B.  A.  A.  0 

For  almost  two  periods  and  a  half,  the  undefeated  Boston 
College  hockey  team  battled  the  B.  A.  A.  leaders  in  the  Eastern 
Hockey  League.  Then  came  a  spontaneous  outburst  t)iat 
rocked  the  Arena  as  never  before,  announcing  that  the  Eagles 
had  drawn  first  blood.  It  was  as  clever  a  bit  of  team  work  as 
ever  seen,  that  first  score;  Culhane  passing  to  Foley  who 
feinted,  passing  to  Hughes,  thus  outwitting  Campbell  and 
Smith,  and  passing  back  to  Culhane  who  drove  the  puck  home. 
As  said  before,  it  was  the  greatest  reception  any  hockey  team 
ever  received  in  Boston  and  truly  it  was  deserved.  Foley  was 
instrumental  in  the  second  score  later  in  the  final  period,  when 
he  passeil  to  Len  Morrissey  in  front  of  the  cage. 
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Capt.  Garrity  played  the  best  game  of  his  career  at  the 
Heights.  His  defensive  work  was  way  above  any  form  he  had 
hitherto  shown  this  year,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  carry  the 
attack  with  his  forwards.  Hughes  proved  himself  to  be  easily 
the  peer  of  America’s  college  hockey  players  by  his  speed  and 
brilliant  stick  handling.  Culhane,  as  usual,  played  his  steady, 
consistent  game,  even  though  he  was  in  very  poor  physical 
condition  and  had  to  give  way  to  Groden  for  the  second  period. 
Len  Morrissey  “played  his  head  off”  and  it  was  he  who  ac- 
•  counted  for  the  second  score.  But  it  was  Fitzgerald  who  kept 
the  Eagles’  slate  clean  by  his  brilliant  goal  tending.  Against 
the  highest  scoring  hockey  team  in  the  country,  he  withstood 
the  terrific  barrage  of  shots,  and  never  flinched.  He  is  the  only 
goal  tender  in  the  country  to  hold  the  Unicorn  team  scoreless. 

Boston  College  1 — Duluth  2 

Boston  College  did  not  start  the  game  with  its  usual  dash, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  official’s  fondness  for  whistle  blowing.  As 
a  result  of  one  of  these  painful  interruptions,  Seaborn,  the 
clever  Duluth  center,  scored  unexpectedly  from  the  face  off. 
A  few  minutes  later,  however,  Culhane  scored  tor  B.  C.  on  a 
weird  shot,  and  the  Arena  “went  wild.”  However,  the  joy  was 
short  lived,  for  toward  the  end  of  the  period  McCormick  passed 
to  Clark  who  took  a  long  shot  from  the  boards.  Fitzgerald 
stopped  the  shot,  but  it  trickled  through,  putting  Duluth  in 
the  lead  again.  The  second  period  was  spirited,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  forward  line,  Foley,  Hughes  and  Culhane  brought 
the  fans  to  their  feet,  but  to  no  avail,  and  the  period  ended 
with  Boston  College  still  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Eagles  answered  the  appeal  of  the  crowd  for  a  score  by 
pressing  the  attack  throughout  the  final  session,  and  with  any 
kind  of  a  break  they  might  have  been  successful.  The  fighting 
waged  fast  and  furious  around  the  Duluth  net,  but  the  bell 
ended  all  attempts. 

Boston  College  was  defeated  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
but  such  a  defeat  was  no  disgrace.  However,  all  hail  to  the 
American  college  champs! 
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TKACK 

B.  C/s  speedsters  showed  up  to  advantage  in  several  events 
of  the  attractive  card  presented  by  the  Boston  Council  of  the 
K.  of  C.  In  one  of  the  first  events  of  the  evening,  the  45-yard 
hurdles,  Bob  Merrick  carried  the  Maroon  to  the  fore  over  an 
exceptionally  fast  field.  B.  C.  scored  again  in  the  feature  event 
of  the  evening,  the  K.  C.  mile,  which  was  captured  by  ^^Pat” 
Mahoney,  when  he  uncorked  a  burst  of  speed  on  the  final  lap 
that  gave  him  possession  of  the  magnificent  trophy  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  i 

In  the  Catholic  College  Belay  championship,  for  the  Car¬ 
dinal  O’Connell  trophy,  the  Eagle  quartet  were  victorious  in 
their  trial  heat  over  Fordham.  The  final,  however,  found  the 
wearers  of  the  Maroon  just  nosed  out  by  Oeorgetown  in  one  of 
the  most  exciting  races  of  the  evening. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Legion  games,  owing  to  the  liberal 
handicaps  allowed,  the  Eagles  had  more  difficulty  in  placing 
men  in  the  handicap  events.  In  the  60-yard  dash,  Forrest,  a 
Freshman  from  the  Heights,  ran  second  to  Carroll  of  Holy 
Cross. 

In  the  one-mile  college  relay,  B.  C.  stubbornly  fought  Wil¬ 
liams  up  to  the  third  lap  when  Dillon  fell  taking  a  comer,  and 
from  then  on  the  Eagles’  chances  were  nil.  Tommy  McIntyre 
veritably  ran  his  head  off,  but  the  lead  opened  by  the  Williams’ 
runners  at  the  disastrous  spill,  was  too  great  for  the  ^^sorrel” 
topped  flyer. 

Headed  among  the  list  of  N.  E.  A.  A.  U.  champions  for  the 
coming  year,  we  find  ^‘Pat”  Mahoney,  1000  yards ;  Phil  Dillon, 
600  yards ;  and  W.  A.  “Goose”  Keily,  45-yard  hurdles,  all  B.  C. 
men.  In  the  matter  of  points  scored,  the  Eagles  would  have 
easily  carried  away  the  meet,  for  practically  every  event  saw 
one  or  more  B.  C.  fliers  placing. 

In  winning  the  two-mile  college  relay  at  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A. 
games  in  close  to  world’s  record  time,  the  Boston  College 
middle  distance  quartet  proved  their  mettle  and  promise  to 
be  the  chief  contenders  for  this  country  against  the  combined 
Oxford-Cambridge  team  at  the  Penn  relay  carnival.  This, 
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despite  the  temporary  loss  of  Louis  Welch,  makes  the  victory  all 
the  more  noteworthy.  It  is  regretted,  however,  that  Yale  with¬ 
drew  from  the  race,  especially  as  they  were  regarded  as  the 
team  B.  C.  would  have  to  beat.  Apparently  the  old  Bulldog 
fears  the  Eagles’  talons  in  more  than  football.  Three  more 
points  were  added  to  the  B.  C.  total  score  when  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  relay  quartet  placed  third  to  Syracuse  and  Yale.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  Dillon,  Kelley  and  Wilson  made  up  the  team. 


BASKETBALL 


Although  the  basketball  team  has  suffered  several  defeats 
this  season,  yet  Coach  Cody’s  men  accomplished  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  feat  of  defeating  the  Purple  in  their  initial  contest,  thus 
breaking  even  in  the  series.  In  practically  all  the  games  of  the 
season  it  has  been  Coach  Cody’s  policy  to  make  liberal  sub¬ 
stitutions,  thus  enabling  a  goodly  number  of  his  men  to  become 
experienced.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  this  year’s  squad 
will  return  next  year  we  can  readily  see  his  foresight  in  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future,  and  it  presages  a  very  fast  quintet  for  next 
season. 

The  results  of  the  closing  games  are  as  follows : 


Boston  College  13 
Boston  College  18 
Boston  College  22 
Boston  College  26 


Fitchburg  14 
Springfield  52 
M.  I.  T.  28 
Holy  Cross  35 


BASEBALL 

In  preparation  for  the  strenuous  campaign  outlined  for  the 
1923  season,  the  Boston  College  baseball  squad  has  been  hard 
at  work  since  early  in  February.  And  certainly  one  glance  at 
the  schedule  arranged  gives  an  indication  of  the  work  before 
the  team.  Above  all  it  means  that  Coach  Hendrickson  must 
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build  up  a  pitching  staff  that  will  be  able  to  bear  up  under 
such  a  stiff  assignment.  However,  Hendrickson  figures  that  in 
Capt.  Harry  Mullowney,  Patten,  Kelley,  Vargus,  McCrehan, 
and  Lashaway,  he  has  a  set  of  dependable  hurlers,  and  all 
veterans.  Young  Ed  Mullowney  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  likely 
recruit  for  the  box.  The  one  department  in  which  B.  C.  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  is  in  the  wealth  of  experienced  catchers.  Eddie 
Phillips  is  even  at  this  early  date  in  his  career,  labelled  big 
league  material.  Frank  Sullivan,  the  stalwart  Cantabrigian, 
will  in  all  probability  alternate  with  Phillips,  while  Harold 
Ward  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  fight  for  positions  in  the  infield  will  bring  out  stiff  com¬ 
petition,  with  Whalen,  Morrissey,  Dowd,  McIntyre,  T.  Phillips, 
McManus,  Gallagher,  Myron,  and  Foley,  all  striving  to 
land  the  regular  berths.  In  the  outfield  Hendrickson  should 
have  a  smart  trio  of  fly-chasers,  with  such  veterans  as  Wilson, 
Darling,  Gormley,  Comerford,  Croke,  and  Ripley  to  choose 
from.  Bill  Cronin,  too,  is  an  addition  to  the  outfield,  yet  he 
may  be  used  in  the  box,  thus  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
pitching  department. 


NOTES 

The  whole  B.  C.  team  had  much  praise  for  Gale,  the  Nichols^ 
Club  goal-tend.  Captain  Garrity  claims  he  is  far  and  away  the 
best  goalie  that  the  Eagles  have  shot  at  this  year. 


The  best  race  we  ever  saw  “PaP’  Mahoney  run  was  when  he 
came  from  behind  to  win  the  Regimental  600.  Since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  school  boy  ranks,  however,  Pat  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  country’s  best  middle  distance  runners.  Our  con¬ 
tention  is  upheld  by  his  recent  mark  of  1.56  which  he  registered 
when  running  anchor  for  the  champion  two-mile  relay  in  win¬ 
ning  the  intercollegiate  title. 


ATHLETICS 
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Two  figures  in  collegiate  hockey  of  the  past  season  stand  out 
notably.  I  refer  to  Leo  Hughes  and  Jack  Fitzgerald.  Hughes 
is  head  and  shoulders  above  any  man  playing  college  hockey 
today.  Fitzie  is  recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  smartest  net 
men  in  the  country,  let  alone  in  the  college  ranks. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 


There’s  more  style  in  the  1923  suits — more  value,  too.  We  have 
them,  just  received  from  Hart,  Schaffner  d  Marx. 

Life,  color;  new,  clean,  trim  lines.  These  are  a  few  of  the  good 
things  you’ll  find  at  The  Continental — Boylston  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  Franklin  at  Washington. 


Removal  Sale 

We  shall  soon  remove  the  following  sell¬ 
ing  sections,  in  their  entirety,  to  their  new 
quarters  in  the  Shuman  Building. 

Men’s  Clothing 

SHOES,  HATS  AND  AUTOMOBILE 

TOGS 


MEN’S  AND  YOUNG  MEN’S 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

ISranJii  included 

Men’s  Suits  of  all  kinds — business  suits,  sports 
suits  including  knicker  and  Norfolk  suits — 
winter  and  summer  weights  all  join  in  this  sale. 

Also  all  kinds  of  overcoats — light  weight 
topcoats  included — marked  down  without  re¬ 
gard  to  first  price  or  cost. 

17.50  21.50  26.50 

other  Removal  Sale  Prices  on  Suits  and  Overcoats 
are  31.50,  34.50,  39.50  and  42.50 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


Federal  Trust  Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  $1,500,000  Resources  Over  $22,000,000 

Joseph  H.  O'Neil,  Chairman  Daniel  C.  Mulloney,  President 

Main  Office : 

CORNER  WATER  AND  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS 

BOSTON 

BACK  BAY  BRANCH  EAST  BOSTON  BRANCH 

Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  St.  Maverick  Square 

SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH — Pish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 

Incorporated  1899 


Success 

in  business  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  forming  of 

proper  banking  connections. 

THE  STATE  STREET 
TRUST  COMPANY 

is  a  strong,  progressive  bank,  with  many  years’  experience  which 
it  is  glad  to  put  at  the  service  of  its  clients. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  33  STATE  STREET 


Copley  Square  Office:  381  Boylston  St. 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Office:  Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Boylston  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  all  Three  Offices 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Law  Students 

THE  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Trains  students  in  principles 
of  the  law  and  the  technique 
of  the  profession  and  prepares 
them  for  active  practice  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  system  of 
law  prevails.  Course  for  LL.B. 
requires  three  school  years. 

Beginning  in  the  Autumn  of 
1923,  one  year  in  college  will 
be  required  for  admission.  In 
1925,  the  requirement  will 
probably  be  two  years  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Special  Scholarships  $75  per 
year  to  college  graduates. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean 
11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 


WENZ’S 

The  Superlative 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


“Khaki,”  “Vanilla,” 
“Columbia.”  “Coffee,”  “Lady 
Fingers,”  “Nutrio”  (Nutted) 
“Cadets,”  “Pastilles” 
“Acidulated  Cartridges” 
“Peachstones,”  “Tablettas” 


The  Cocoa  of  Cocoas 
“Gold  Label” 


Factory  and  Mail  Order  Dept. 
107  to  117  ARLINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON 
Telephone  Beach  5226 


1 


FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

F.  J.  CROSBY-  Undertaker 

10  AND  12  WARREN  STREET 


A  complete  funeral  service,  attention  to  every  detail. 

Lady  Assistant  Any  Where  Any  Time 


Phone,  Roxbury  176  -  177 


60  Years  on  Washington  Street 


HAT 


FOR. 


M£N 


Royal  Luxury,  Beaconfield  and  Stetson 

2  STORES^omSHINGTON  ST. 
311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Theatre  Building 


The  Value  of  a  Good  Record 

A  man’s  record  gives  him  his  place  in 
the  community.  Men  measure  him  by 
what  he  has  been,  by  what  he  has  done 
from  day  to  day.  Each  day  he  builds  for 
tomorrow.  What  he  does  today  either 
adds  or  detracts  from  his  record.  To 
grow  in  good  deeds  he  must  do  better  to¬ 
day  than  he  did  yesterday,  do  better 
tomorrow  than  he  does  today.  It  is  with 
newspapers  as  it  is  with  men. 

iSift  Saatan  lEttrntng 
Olranscript 

is  nearing  its  hundredth  birthday.  It  is 
nearing  it  with  the  determination  to  be 
better  at  one  hundred  than  it  is  today  at 
ninety-two.  A  newspaper  is  really  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lives,  a  succession  of  issues 
that  are  born  to  live  for  a  day.  The  part 
of  it,  the  breath  of  life  of  it,  that  goes 
on  so  long  as  daily  issue  follows  daily 
issue  is  its  spirit,  its  reputation. 

Modesty  is  as  becoming  in  newspapers 
as  it  is  in  men.  What  the  record  of  the 
TRANSCRIPT  is,  what  it  is  as  a  readable 
newspaper,  giving  the  news  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  it  may  respect  itself  and  win 
the  respect  of  decent,  self-respecting  peo¬ 
ple,  what  its  record  is  as  an  advertising 
medium  giving  reputable  advertisers  op¬ 
portunity  to  advertise  where  advertising 
assures  profitable  returns,  its  readers  and 
advertisers  know,  and  it  has  today  more 
readers  and  more  advertisers  than  it  ever 
had  before. 


Young  Men’s  Clothing 
For  Spring 


Splendid  Values  in  Beauti¬ 
ful  Overcoats  in  All 
Models  $35.00 

others  at  from  $25  to  $50 


Suits  in  All  Models 
$25.00  to  $40.00 


Distinctive  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 
for  all  occiisions 


Edward  F.  P.  Burns  Co. 

125  SUMMER  STREET 
Second  Floor  Beach  3572 


It  Is  Good 

Business  Strategy 

to  select  a  strong  banking  connection. 

The  Indian  head  trade  mark  of  the  “Shawmut*’ 
bank  on  your  checks,  as  a  depositor,  serves  as  a 
recommendation  to  your  business  prospects 
throughout  the  world. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

OF  BOSTON 

40  WATER  STREET  Opposite  the  Post  Office 


Engravers  Stationers 
Printers 


Dance  Invitations 
Dance  Orders 
Fountain  Pens 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Typewriter  Papers 
Students’  Bags 


Stationery  Supplies,  Fountain 
Pens,  Leather  Specialties 
Brass  Goods 


57-61  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Student 
who  works 
Faithfully 
is  usually 
Rewarded 


CHAS.  J.  O’MALLEY 
PRESIDENT 

GLOBE  BUILDING 
244  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


with 

Success. 


Advertising  brings  success 
if  used  with  judgment  and 
persistency. 

Let  us  help  you  if  you  are 
interested. 


Bernard  Malone 

Contractor 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 


Keep  Posted  on  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

By  viaitinfi:  our  Book  Department 
every  week 

THE  CATHOIilC  CHURCH 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-29  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston 

St.  Mary^s  Church,  Charlestown 


J.  L  Hanunett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 
JAMES  J.  GAIilAVAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


Compliments  of 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Barristers  Hall  Boston 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  In  Fine  Jewels 


lUuatrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


—  USE  — 

WHITEING^S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 
College  Lunch  Room 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OP  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUABE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Public  Sales 

Compliments  of 

Farren-Curtis 

Press 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pairs  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5%  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.  S.  Government  shoe 
contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bel¬ 
lows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The 
actual  value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing 
to  this  tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same 
to  the  public  at  $2.26. 

152  Purchase  Street 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de¬ 
livery  or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  upon  request. 

BOSTON 

NATIONAL  BAY  STATE 
SHOE  CO. 

Phone  -  Main  3557 

296  Broadway 

New  York  N.  Y. 

EXG 

Trust 

HANGE 

Company 

Capital  and 

Surplus  $2,000,000 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

AMES 

BUILDING 

1  COURT  STREET 

124  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Young  Men’s  Hats 

Exclusive  Styles 

London  Topcoats 

Burberry  and  Aquascutum 

Raincoats,  Golf  Suits 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckwear 

Furs 

Collins  &  Fairbanks  Go. 

883  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 


Dress  Clothes 

FOR  HIRE 

Dress  Suits 
Tuxedo  Suits 
Prince  Alberts 
Black  Cutaway 
Bound  Edge  Cutaway 
Black  Sack  Suits 
Dress  Overcoats 
Dress  Shoes 
Silk  Hats 
Shirts 

Everything  the  Latest 

Read  &  White 

Dress  Clothes  Specialists 

111  Summer  St.  Boston 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 
Goods  House 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 


17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 


iMeiic  Goods 


286  Devcmblie  St  Boston  M&sj. 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 
RAANUFACTUREO 


Phone,  Roxbury  1875 

E.  J.  FENNESSEY 

Established  1897 


PLUMBER 


250  DUDLEY  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Under  Langham  Hotel 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 


Donovan  &  Sullivan  Engraving  Co. 

LINE  AND  HALFTONE  ENGRAVING 
Three  and  Four  Color  Process  Plates 

Telephone  Fort  Hill  2370 

235-237  CONGRESS  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Patronize  Oar 
Advertisers 


They  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  Stylus 


E.  L.  Grimes  Company 


PRINTERS 


348  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  PHONE 
BEACH  2687 


New  York  Studios 

806  Fifth  Ave.  392  Fifth  Ave. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  class  of  1923  our  new  and 
Exclusive  Paris  Etchings 


The  memory  of  a  face  soon  fades ;  but 
in  after  years  a  commencement  photo¬ 
graph  always  recalls  many  pleasant 
memories. 


164  TREMONT  STREET 


Special  Rates  Extended  to  All 
Students  of  Boston  College 


Appointments  Made  by  Phone 
Beach  868  -  or  -  Beach  2687 


-  -  Read  -  - 
“AMERICA” 


The  National  Catholic 
Weekly 


((Iompltmpnt0  of  iCafogpr 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

EDWARD  A.  McLaughlin 

141  Milk  Street 

6  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

78  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

48  Trement  Street 

Barristers*  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Ck>urt  Street 

85  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Treanont  Street 

78  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

R  N.  PETROCELLI 

0  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Boeton 

78  Tremont  Street 

CUnmtilimfntB  of  CPor  ffiatogfr  iFriPobo 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

506  Barristers  Hall 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

18  Tremont  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

RICHARD  S.  TEELINQ 

18  Tremont  Street 

60  State  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

53  State  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

A  FRIEND 

OIompltmfttt0  nf  O^ur 


LAURENCE  A.  BROCK 

M.  D. 

DANIEL  E.  CHASE 

M.  D. 

212  Bunker  Hill  St.  Charlestown 

1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

DANIEL  P.  SMITH 

M.  D. 

BERNARD  T.  DALY 

M.  D. 

148  Broadway  Somerville 

320  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

CHARLES  E.  MONGAN 

M.  D. 

TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

M.  D. 

24  Central  St.  Somerville 

372  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

JOHN  P.  HERLIHY 

D.  M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  MAGUIRE 
M.  D. 

199  Marlboro  St.  Boston 

432  Medford  St.  Somerville 

WILLIAM  P.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

D.  M.  D. 

486  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

FRANCIS  J.  FITZPATRICK 
M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  STACK 

M.  D. 

2  Austin  Street  Somerville 

1815  River  St.  Hyde  Park 
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